‘on certain geaditinns i in such di 
het the Select Committee of re 
the Report which they have’ 


Committee have, however, fia much | 
s been laid before them respecting the directions which 
State for India in Council, in the year 1862, to ex! 
settlement of the land revenue p' 
#8 to other parts of India. 


have not yet been able to receive the pee of those y 
were either recommended or issued. Whilst, 
any opinion on the question, they think it 
Secretary of State for India in Council shou 
n order that he may reconsider the subject, and 
ine whether steps should not be taken to suspend = 
‘out the despatch of his predecessor.” — 
_ I need not impress upon your Excellency in Council tise 
fa ; Government mics laced in a ein to form 


rlant subject, so soon as you shall have fully weighe 
ee is to be furnished to you by the Lieutenant 


“Western Provinces. 





. Procedure when app 
8... Proof of service of n 
9. Nature of notice. — 


When advance may 
tenant. rs 


Notice of 





 Nitthsamivah id aie 
to the rules to be framed 
of section eighteen, 


ae tn alle The Tend Tas | ~ a6 etiee'enih Bie 
provement Act, 1871 :” that the advance Sn er ne 
Tt extends to the whole | in the manner hereinafter prc 
of British India, appear that the advance cannot | 
and it shall come into force | shall reject the application, 


cl sbracgiien 6. If the applicant i isa 
ts mentioned in the schedule 5 f the 
hereto annexed are repealed 
to the extent specified in the 
third column thereof, except 
ery of any advances made thereunder 


‘passing of this Act. 
: 3. In this Act— 
‘means land used for agricultural pur- |. 7, When the applicant is a 
, or waste land which to furnish 
3s culturable ; sien Bear Shain ap- 


Rent” meas whatever is payable or deliver- 
able for the use or occupa- | transferable which he Senne in 


tion of land; improved, or an oe land or 
, uate security the lector s] 
pain spe mi oocoraigyet the application on the landlord 
any person ander direct or, if service on him 
nt with the Government for theipayment | effected, a copy of the notice 


wenue assessed upon any land: to some conspicuous place in the 
and on the house in 


” eet va bbsaee Mand, aed lable a or if he does not reside: in ney 
pay or deliver rent therefor : which the application is made, d 
a a is not known, the notice 
¥ Improvement” means— | person who acts as the local agen’ 
1 ea ee wor fee she Homage, in respect of the said land, ake, 
‘or = distribution water 
Saree the preparation | 8. No such notice shall 


rks iadecoegs of land ; 
Sey for the reclaiming of land from | fact of its having ier “any, 
-Fivers, or from other waters ; established to the satisfaction, > 
1 —— of land from 
: 5 rit sil ts or other hol ers ‘han one, and 3 
eediming, clearing or enclosing of olders, service on him 
for agricultural purposes ; service on each of boxes 
the jouibral or re-construction of any of 
‘ works, or alterations 
i ions theretu : 
the Collector of land. 


--revenae, or the De 
¥ Commissioner, or any ae 


the Collector may soe cert 
the advance, ‘ 


he’ Local Goverument to exercise 
: ander this Act, 





bie af the 


be served in ‘the manner 

'd _ Facey seven 

t shall specify 

ma of the proposed 

u e and the nature of 

e made, and shall inform the 
*s not within one month 

ify in writing to the Col- 
the proposed improvement, 

o have assented thereto and to 

jana, for the improvement of 
be made, shall be pledged 

wery of the advance. 


‘the improvement desir- 
ible, the landlord does. not 
“the Collector shall not 


not signify his dissent, or, 
uéntly withdraws his dis- 
of the land to be improved, 
| together with that of 
‘ished by the applicant, is 
at of the udvauce, the Col- 


14, ieee 
“granted under this Act s 
bil 


1%, In any case in iene 
Ad jot to raise at the 
vance ni 
ong: of owner- provement 
sila, shall’ tuo pladged- epee 
e, shal p as security for | 
vance, such improvement shall not be. 
‘confer upon the tenant any right to, or 


such land, or to alter the respective 


terests of landlord and tenant therein. 


. Cuarter 11]. —Supplemoniary’ Po 


18, The Local Government, Oe 
Power to make rules, ae ve! ‘ 
make rules consistent with this A 
connected with its enforcement, 
the same sanction, from time to time, & 
tu the rales so made, 


1st, ihe manner of 2 
advances under the Act; 

2ud, the manner of, conducting adits 
-tive to such applications ; 

8rd, the conditions under which adv 
to be made, and the manner and time 
advances; ~ 

4th, the inspection of works carried, n 
vances mude under this Aet ; 

5th, the instalments by which advances shi ; 
repaid, the interest to be on 
the manner and, time of repaying 
discharging the interest charged 

6¢h, the manner of Fag 
aceounis of the expenditure 
repayment of the same, ae 
the interest thereun, 


SCHEDULE, 
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Gazette of India. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


. ‘to the Gazerre ov IxDIA will be-pudlished from time to time contai such Oficial 
Government of India may deem to be of interest to the Public, and such pryechaeorhy sco 


to the G. the S 
pl aeel sr resi te RISSEANESY seperately 29 « pajmohl sy <r Sareea 


iat Order or Notifications," the publication of which in the Gazerre ppp tape 


‘omcang oie publish in the Carcurra Gazerrn, will be inchaled in the SUPPLEMENT. 
the body of the GazzrtR must be looked to. Ss 


: GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


of the control of certain Guaranteed and State Railways to t 
Government of India, 


Goer o India in the Public Works Department,—Nos, 1883—1001R, dated Simla, 
the 29th September 1871. pase 


13th May 1871. 


the construction of railways by the direct agency oy 
it desirable that, at the outset, no sudden change — 
york Rpwearay public works had, up to that 
that establishm ts should at first be for 
wd a castor! expansion of existing neat, 
ts into a settled 








a sh Ts. n ” 
Railways under the old Railway Branch of this D 

and we have therefore found it necessary, in considering this qu 
review the organization by which the operations of Guaranteed I 
_ Companies are at present controlled, and to ascertain whether any modifi 
Fa tion of this organization appears to be called for. ‘To this portion of 
: question we shall first address ourselves. ao 
2. It will be within your Grace’s knowledge that, soon after the 
~ commencement of the guaranteed system, when lines of railway were under- 
taken simultaneously in different parts of India, the executive control deyoly- 
ing on the Government under the conditions of the railway contracts, was 
a Aegsted to the several Local Governments in whose territories the lines 






is 
: 


the 


"were projected, a general supervision of the whole being exercised by the 
“Government of India. It was thought that, by this arrangement, both the 
advantages of local knowledge and a harmony of action with the other 
_ branches of the Administration (wherein the Government of India usi 
_ retained no direct executive control), would be more effectually secured than 
in any other way, while the supervision of the Government of India would =| 
be sufficient to cause the same interpretation being placed in different Proy- 
inces on all the provisions of the identical contracts entered into with 
. different Companies. ‘Chus it was arranged that, in Northern India, the — 
~ Government of Bengal should control the Lower Division, and the Govern- 
_ ment of the North-Western Provinces the Upper Division, of the East 
‘Indian Railway. This system continued in force for some years, and, so long 
‘as the lines thus controlled were moderate in extent and lay wholly within 
‘the boundaries of one Province, no difficulty was experienced; but, when 
‘junctions between isolated portions of the same Railway or between two 
different lines were made, a provincial cantrol proved to be impracticable. 
It was found to be necessary that the control of the operations of each 
Guaranteed Company in whatever direction these might extend, should rest 
‘in the hands of a single authority. The division of a railway, such as the 
East Indian, into two or more portions under separate management, was b 
unsatisfactory and extravagant, and it was seen to be essential to the com- 
mercial prosperity of such a railway that it should be worked as a single — 
undertaking. But, when this was accomplished, it further became evident 
that the controlling functions of Government, in the exercise of which muc 
discretion and tact must be employed, could not possibly be divided ” 
two or more authorities, and that a change had to be made in the system 
administration to suit the altered circumstances of the case, € rot 


8. Lhe only way of arriving at the desired unity of con 
|. the re-assumption by the Government of India of the powers de 
* _ Local Governments, or by the transfer of the control over 
~ the undertakings of each Company to some one selected Local. G 
_ Upon a deliberate consideration of the matter the Governmen’ 

- decided on adopting the latter course, which has been followed in #l 
all Guaranteed Railways subsequently commenced. The necessity 0 
_ the control over the whole of the affairs of any one Company, an 
— itin the hands of one authority, was expressly acknowledged 
_ Government on the occasion of the establishment of the O 






























__ khund Railway, and, as tested by experience, there can be no  doul 
_ propriety of such a measure, Oe shaere 












‘ Be - esclel of the North-Western Provinces (in which there is a. 
“ps of Guaranteed Railway open and under construction than in . 
», Bomt ay, Bengal, or any other Province of India) controls none of — 






vathe Government of the Punjab controls railways in— 


jake, Punjab, 
i al an North-Western Provinces. 4 
| The Administration of Oudh controls railways in— sl 
es Oudh, a 
i Bis North-Western Provinces. = 


= 


‘Thus, out of 2,742 miles of Guaranteed Railway open and in progress 
in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, Qudh, and the Punjab, 1,153 are 
controll by other Governments than those of the territories in which they 


ae eR 
Sarit: 


rahe: 


5. It is evident that the restilt of the present aconetanenls has eee 
that the advantage of local knowledge i in the control has had to be placed 
aside. The executive supervision of a single Government has been found — 
far en to a divided control, but it is a compromise which entails — 

many disadvantages. The controlling Government has, beyond a doubt, ay 
~ more intimate acquaintance with the requirements of its own Province han — 
of the wants of of those which adjoin it, and, so far as local knowledge is of — 
advantage in railway management, the interests of the Districts not under — 
/ the government of the controlling authority are, in spite of the best” 


el 


aes rai s 


ee _ 
Selly Ya 


¥ 
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inte liable to suffer. We have endeavoured by various means to 
cause: the desires of out-lying Governments to be fully represented sol aaa 
tpn by the controlling authority, but with doubtful success, and the — ae 
sequence has too often either been an unfortunate conflict of opinion, 
more frequently, a failure in the proper representation of local interests, _ 
th cases leading to no useful result. 


These difficulties were, in a oat degree, foreseen when the ee 

control was "a i to she Newttesee ee Ae (ia 
were in ho ib wo ave in tice possible to 

Peta dhieea ts slight inconveniences. We com further of 

the control by a Local Government, even under the cireum- 

should be attempted in preference to introducing 

‘oh vai an exceptional ageney for direct 


spe 























‘sili circumstances which now make this { rosea 
same force. One of them is the mu cation: 


rovide means for the expenditure of the co 
financial control of the railways must. remain in its hands, But, in 
‘matters, finance and administration are so nearly allied as to be i 
f separation, the one being the direct consequence of the other, an 
- fore it has been found practically impossible to leave the administrat 
trol of the sancentsed lines to be regulated exclusively by the 
Governments. This state of things is by no means conducive to 
_ administration, as it often leads to differences of opinion between the Sup 
and Local Governments from which much positive disadvantage and 
‘has at times arisen, and that unity of control, which was aimed at when 
) nt system was established, has not been secured. A third reason is 
the same sort of difficulties will arise in connection with the State Rai 
as will presently be explained. “ae 


8. We are therefore of opinion that a change of organization by 
transfer of the entire control of the Guaranteed Railways in Upper J 
now, or 2 to be, in connection with each other from the ood Ov 


ments to the Government of India, is the best measure to adopt. In arri 


‘in favor of the view which we advocate. 


9, ‘We need not at the present time do more than sketch bri 
ntlines of the system which we propose. The control of Guaranteed 
ays is now exercised by Consulting Engineers to the different I 

Governments, aided hy Deputies aid by Examiners of Accounts, | 
official record of thé transactions of each Railway Company, whi 
the contract, require approval on the part of the Government, is ec 
in the Minutes of Meetings which are held weekly between the Re 
_ Agent and the Consulting Engineer. At these meetings the 
‘Engineer transacts business, giving sanction in behalf of the Gover 
or not, according to certain prescribed rules, and both he an 
ring forward any propositions that either may desire to make. W 
we have every reason to be satisfied, and we do not propose t 
. Our desire is that the Consulting Engineers, with their est; 
be simply transferred from the Local Government and 
overnment of India, receiving certain definite and, perk 
ers to enable them to authorize such things as it may be 
to deal with finally, and that their oes: | roceedings should 
ed for sanction to the Government of Tndia instead of to the Le 
Government. The wishes of the several Governments in regard to m 
connected with the railway administration, might be exp 
by directly addressing the Government of India, 
all other patos 2 with: the yoni f 
8, or, in less important cases, by. arranging 
the Consulting Engineer pre ey Secretary 
or other officer, in which such matters 1 


‘at this conclusion, we have been aided by the advice of the late Sir 
x Durand and of Sir W. Grey, both of whom have expressed *Chaielaae z ven 





it? ah 
Railways to the Government of India: 
~ The East Indian. 
The Hastern Bengal. 
‘The Sindh, Punjab, and Delhi. 
The Oudh and Rohilkhund. 


e now pass to the consideration of the system by which the 

ys now in progress should be administered. Having, as we 
to expanded the existing system of the Public Works 

without much modification to provide for the commencement of — 

we have had some opportunity of seeing how far this organization 
for future wants. The different projected railways have been 

into suitable lengths and placed in charge of Su i 
who are under the immediate direction of the Chief Engineers 

blic Works Department to the several Administrations, by. w 


is for all State Railways are submitted to us. In cases where the 
ional advisers of any Administration have not had am idera 
ein the construction of railways, the control exercised over 


nding Engineers is weal nominal, and these officers receive ‘their 
practically direct from t 5° 


e Railway Branch of our Public ° 


The objections to this arrangement, which were, indeed, forese 
he outset, are serious. To attain great excellence in any branch 
ing, it is generally necessary that the attention should be confi 
“that branch to the exclusion of others, and it may thus 
ently happen that the officer selected on account of his a H 
‘general professional ability to be the Chief Engineer 
yet be not so well acquainted with the details of - 
a Superintending Engineer under his orders, who has 
exclusively to that branch of engineermg. As, moreo 
ch we will presently recapitulate, it-is essential that the 
n, the scale of establishments, and the supply of fur 
ys, should be regulated by the Government of Indfa, the 
ority of the Samal Administrations would, in this 
r good, and, therefore, a real evil. This is practi 
direction of State Railways bas, in some ¢ 
: ae cae rai in what direction 


to a serious increase in the ¢ 
cont only: Ss Seee 
of this : 
the works ty th 









the advantages or disadvantages of such a measure, it 
der whether powers of executive control and sanction, with their 
responsibility, could be properly delegated to the authority that wo 
be in ed; for, if this should not be the case, its intervention wor 
evidently be worse than useless. 4 Ae 
14. The construction of State Railways by funds borrowed on the credit 
of the Indian revenues, has been deliberately undertaken with the entire 
approval of Her Majesty’s Government, and of the public, on the faith of the 
utmost economy being thus made ible. On a full review of the circum- 
stances of the revenue, it appeared to us to be practicable to set aside a 
certain amount year by year to provide for the interest on the borrowed funds, 
and we considered that, if the railways constructed by these means were made 
as cheaply as we saw reason to anticipate, the extension of railway communi- 
cation could proceed at such a rate as to meet the reasonable wants of the 
country without imposing any fresh burden on the people. Cheapness of 
construction is, then, an essential element in the success of the scheme. But 
this cheapness of construction directly depends on the details in which one 
railway varies from another, and, to ensure it, certain conditions of principle 
which allow of no deviation must be prescribed by supreme authority. Over 
all diture, then, which is incurred on the spot, it appears to be impossible 
usefully to delegate any final powers of sanction to the Local Administra- 
tion, except in such minor matters as are usually and, in our _— pro- 
_perly entrusted to the executive officers of the Public Works Department. 
Still less can any such powers be exercised in the design of locomotive or 
i ping ec, or of such machinery and iron-work as must be proc ; 
m England, or of the permanent-way, all of which, amounting to fully 
One-half of the cost of a line, must be dealt with on a larger review 
of the wants of the whole country than would be locally possible. s 
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* 15. It would thus appear to be impossible to delegate to Local Admi- 
nistrations any practical power of sanction or direction of these railways. 
Neither the direction of the line, nor the character of its formation, ‘nor 
the design or extent of its structures, nor the accommodation it will de, 
can be left to be decided apart from prescribed rules, for on all these things 
the cost of a railway depends. Besides this, it is plain that, to introduce 
this system in the case of lines running through more than one Province, — 
would be to repeat the defects of the control of the Guaranteed Ra 
above referred to, and it would therefore be necessary to divide the Di 
into lengths which would suit the boundaries of each Province. This wou 
in many, if not in all, cases entail additional expense, and be very difficult 
effect. For these reasons we do not consider that any administrative 

vantage would be gained by the intervention of the Local Civil Governm 

in the construction of the State Railways now projected. er) 













16. We are, therefore, of opinion that the engineers in ch Beet: 
the construction of State Railways should be directly under the orders of 
_ the Government of India, and should carty out the construction of the 
___ works entrusted to them without the intermediate agency of Local 
__ nistrations. The general control of the construction pose F be given 
Consulting Engineer to our Government, regarding whom we Saco 
addressed your Grace (despatch No. 7, Railway, dated 81st 



























c $e apg lines, the works might be under an 
position of a Chief Engineer ; while, in te case of m | 
sidering the skill and ability of the officers whose services are 
employment as Superintending Engineers, it does not appear to . 
the interposition of any authority in matters of pure engineering 
x them and our own immediate professional advisers, would 8g benee 
ficial, or would have any other result than delay in correspondence and  — 
increased expenditure. ‘ 
_. 1%. There are, however, other duties to be performed in connection  —, 
with these railways apart from those of a purely professional character. It  ”— 
is necessary that an agency should be created for the conduct of the general 
- business connected with the establishments, accounts, and management of 
the stores, &., of the lines while under construction, in such a way as to be 
transformed into a convenient agency for general management, so soon as 
the railways shall have been opened for public traffic. This might, of 
course, be done by sepa special officers for the purpose ; but, if any : 
existing organization could be thus utilized, it would result in a consider- : 
able economy. It appears to us that this might be arranged in some Prov- 
inces by confiding these duties to the officers who are charged with the 
Government control of the Guaranteed Railways with considerable saving of 
cost and with other allied advantages. It appears perfectly feasible to 
unite under one officer'the chief Government control of guaranteed lines and 
the chief executive management of the working of State lines, and by afford- 
ing him the necessary subordinate assistance in the latter case with which he 
_ has already been supplied in the former capacity, to ensure the conduct of 
both descriptions of Scsincen in an efficient and yet economical way. In 
cases where such an officer does not exist, the principal officer of the 
accounts branch connected with the line might be charged with the general 
management. ei 





s, 


18. We, therefore, propose that an officer, to be called Director, should 
be appointed as the General Agent for each line, or aggregation of lines, of 
State Railway to receive orders from, and generally to represent, the Goy- 

_ ernment of India in respect to that railway, and to be responsible for every 
hing connected with its prosecution, except its engineering. On professional 
matters, the Chief or Superintending Engineer of the line would be indepen- — 
dent of the Director, and would receive orders from the Government of India 
direct ; but, in all other matters, he would be subordinate to this officer. 
The Director would have general charge of the accounts, in the care of which 
he would be assisted, if necessary, by other officers, according to the magni- — 
tude of the charge. The arrangements by which the Administration 
‘should be represented, and should record their desires, would be similar to 
those above proposed for Guaranteed Railways, which would thus be linked 
in administration to the State Railway system without the jarring of con= 
-Yiews, or the re-duplication 6f establishments, egin 
. Under this system the Consulting Engineer in Bengal would also 
Director of hn ie Railway that may be undertaken in that. 
2, and the Consulting Engineer in the Punjab would be the 
‘alley and Punjab N rthern lines, having under him th 
ding Engineers of these railways [who, as before 
in engineering matters}, and such assistants 4 
the regulation of the accounts of each line. Six 
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tral India, Mysore, and H ; 
tance of these proposals is to. assimilat 
vegzneten from imperial funds to that w 
necessary in respect to the railways 
pital, and in both cases to make better arran 
n of local desires than has yet been accomplished. V 
_ measures now proposed are calculated to. achieve this. 
ore recommend them to your Grace’s consideration. 


It will be observed that we have made no references to #] 
sunder the Governments of Madras and Bombay. We have 

e to propose in regard to them, except in relation to the 
and Delhi Railways, concerning which we have . add é 


the 13th May 1871. 


We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
44, dated 14th July'1870, in which your Grace, in forwarding 
ie contract with the Sindh, Punjab, and Delhi Railway Com 
the amalgamation of the several undertakings of the C 
is an expression of our views on the arrangements to be made 
management of the affairs of the Company in India, and 
in which the control of Government shall be exercised. 
“to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 77, — 
ber 1870, forwarding copy of letter No. 42, from the Directo 
pany, to their meen in India, relative to the re-organization o 
e location of the chief agency in India. ade 


the Punjab on these im 
as set forth in the docume 
attached to this despatch,” 
also received a copy of the le 
the Board of Directors (No. 
15th July 1870), to their Ag 
organization of their local a 
‘a. and of the Agent’s reply}: thei 
It is, in our opinion, unquestionable that, in order to 
and efficiency in the transaction of the business of t 
ment of their amalgamated undertakings shall be -co1 
ne chief authority. The present isolation of certain porti 
s, and Coane a different kinds of executive supervisi 
ad and river service, may possibly make it. 
e hands of abtan aif thet ot 2) 



























\e propriety of such a concentration 
obi without further argument. On_ this ‘ 
bay and the Punjab are in complete accord with us, 
ard of Directors and the Agent for the Punjab and Delhi Rail-_ 
the same view. z 





sing it to be thus concentrated. It is evident that the choice 
ty must be limited to the places through which the several lines pass, 
| as it is of primary importance that the Agent should reside on the works 
which it is his duty to prosecute and administer. This limitation practically 
confines the choice to Kurrachee and Lahore as the two most important 
places on the Company’s ey The Government of Bombay have 
recommended that Kurrachee should be selected as it must, in their opinion, 
be considered the main terminus or chief point of the united lines. The 
Government of the Punjab, on the other hand, have recommended the 
location of the chief agency at Lahore, and this is the desire of the Board 
of Directors. We also observe that in the contract into which your Grace 
in Council has lately entered with the Company, notices in the case of pur- 
chase, possession, surrender, &c., are expressly stipulated as having to be 


served at Lahore. 


5. After full consideration of the views taken by the different 
authorities, we are decidedly of opinion that Lahore should, at all events for 
the present, be chosen as the local head quarters of the united lines. To 
beat ci extent the port of Kurrachee may be developed, it cannot, in our 
opinion, be advisable to place the seat of administration of such extended 
works at one extremity of them without special reasons, which do not, in 
present case, exist. The Sindh Railway is isolated from the Punjab and — 


elhi Railways, which are five times its length, by the interposition of the 
Indus Flotilla, which can be as conveniently directed from Lahore as from — 


Kurrachee. Lahore appears to us to be the most advantageous site for 
the residence of the chief Agent, both from its central position and from its — 
and with the construction of new railways in the north of India. : 
6. We now turn to the second point on which your Grace has requested 












| is to be exercised. The experience of the past clears the way toa 

extent for the consideration of this question. It will be within your 
knowledge that a few years ago the control of the State over some — 

ich extended through more than one Province was divided between 

il Governments. In this way a portion of the Hast Indian Railway 
rolled from Calcutta, and a portion from the head quarters of the 





e, the evils of this divided control became so marked as to make it: 
der one Government imperative, and this was acéordi1 

that time-it has become more and more evident that this co 

lowed i all similar cases, in order to obtain economy in work 





The next point for consideration is the location of the chief agency, 7 
hy 
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ce, which is likely to increase with the prosperity of the Punjab, = 


us to state our opinion, namely, the manner in which the Government = 
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Vest Government. As, however, the lines were completed and opened _ Re 


Ss Bombay, the. 
ndh. The Bombay Governm h 
control of the undertakings should be vested in them, 
a urrachee to be an auxiliary port and off-shoot of Bo 
view is not the one which we are disposed to take, nor does the 
to us to be of weight. We have already expressed our 
head quarters of the Agent should be at Lahore, and it follow 
of course, that the Government must be represented at the_ 
by the officer who is charged with the executive control and 
n on its behalf under the provisions of the contract, for under no 
ement could this etek be properly enforced, or business rapi 
itched. This being the case, and looking to the status of the Pu 
ment, we can perceive no advantages that would result from placing 
al office under the control of another Local Government, the seat 
at such a distance as that of Bombay. sol, eS 


3. Tf, then, the representative of Government at the head que 
the A were to be placed under the immediate direction of any - 
_ Government, it appears to us that the Government of the Panjab sh 
_ charged with this duty. But for reasons which we have explaine 
"separate sr 20% we have proposed, with your Grace’s approval, to — 
the officers of Government, to whom is delegated the control 
ailways in Upper India, in direct communication with the Goyer 
ndia without the intervention of any intermediate authority, under 
rrangement the control of the undertakings of the Sindh, Punjab, 
i Railway Company would be exercised in precisely the same way a 
that of the Guaranteed Railways in Bengal, the Rorth- Western Provii 
nd Oudh. We shall hope to receive at an early date the orders 
_ Grace on the particular case dealt with in this despatch, as well ; 
general case referred to. Ww Bees 
9. Although the immediate financial results of the amalgat 
_ the Sindh, Punjab, and Delhi Railways, and the Flotilla, may not 
great reduction in the cost of working the different lines, we are 
ee ea of authority, and the unification of accounts a 
vill enable considerable reductions in the supervising establishm 
effected in the course of the next year or two. We enclose a 
ordering an enquiry into this subject, and we purpose to 
again as soon as the re-organization of the staff has b 
out to report what economy has been found practicable in the 
working arrangements of the united lines. Pee 


o 


h from the Secretary of State for India, to the Government of India,—No. 67 R, da 
4 London, the 15th August 1871. sa : 


atches No. 45 of the 13th! 


Department generally 
oe 

















uich, e case of State I 
Engineer will receive orders direct from 
matters, but will be subordinate, in all misce 
ernment Consulting Engineer, or, if such officer do x 
the principal officer of the account branch connected with the line. 
‘room for apprehending that the conflicting pretensions of such 
iy be unfavorable to harmonious action. Rais 


understand from the concluding paragraph of. your despatch 
the proposed arrangements, with regard to State Railways, are 

intended to apply to any that may be constructed within — the 

or Bombay Presidency. Ma, 


; ieee —The reasons by which the Government of India ree 1) 
been led to the conclusion that the control of the Guaranteed Railways 
in Upper India and of the State Railways generally should be centralized, 
~ are recorded at length in the first of the despatches now read ad cane and Her 
’ wae 's Government having assented to the measure, as also to the transfer 
‘control of the Sindh Railway and Indus Flotilla from the Govern: 
men Bombay, the grounds of which are explained in the second of those 
; peeaies it only remains to issue the needful orders for giving effect 
thie. changes which are rendered necessary by these decisions. 


Firstly, as regards the Guaranteed Railways. At eck 
tr page Railways in Upper India is under the Gareenaieee of Be 
id of pt Pun jab, a the Oudh Administration. In each of these Pro- 

ices there is ‘a Consul ulting Engineer's Department charged with the immedi- 

carrying out the local control, which, in each case, ; mateg Sac 
ns. department will now be dissevered from the 
nents, and the officers composing it will be sorte as Cons 
ers a Deputy Consulting Engineers and Examiners of Accounts 
mn for Guaranteed Railways, and henceforth be imme- — 
tinder: the orders of the Government of India in the Public Wats 
ae head va eat will apa - at pean with the head 
é teed undertakings under their control, viz., at Calcutta, 
nd. w, and their present office establishments and records, — 
fase of the Joint Secretaries’ Offices, should be retained by them, 
t is essen that their offices should continue to be in the close vicinity of — 
a the railways controlled, and the Government of Bengal should, — 
sted to permit existing arrangements at Calcutta. 
ted that some reduction of office establishments 
ject will be considered after some experience of 







































































wers of sanction in aes sisthees re 
as modified by Public Works Departm: t i 
Nos. 49-54. A—R, dated 6th February 1871, will now be deleg 
- Consulting Engineers i in Upper India; but this delegation will | 
‘as tentative, for experience may show the necessity of mo 
a those powers. 


‘or the present, therefore, the omelet Engineers will co 
- discharge their duties very much as heretofore, but with this modifica 
- in matters hitherto within the competence of Local Governments, the. 
of. Consulting Engineers will be subject to the review of the Supr 
rerament, instead of the confirmation of the Local Government, and that 
eR ond those powers, they will refer direct to the Government. 
& I Pons in which the Consulting Engineer would have tal 
orders of the Local Administration before acting, but in which, under 
present orders, he will now act on his own authority, he should OOM, 
once his proceedings to the Government of India. sins 


+.» &. It will be understood, however, that, in future, all samiotioni : 
| jects, or to revisions of projects on new lines or on lines not pert Bee | 
also to establishments for them, must emanate from the Goneeeidiaah of India, 
\ For other work-sanctions the Resolution gry Reese provides. Establish 
ments of open lines will be sanctioned, in the first instance, by the Govern- 
{ of Indi dia, and, thereafter, the present practice will be continued, 4. ¢., 
ay lists will be submitted and dealt with at an official 
oo a hitherto permitted in the case of offices, the salary of 
‘less than Rs. 400 per mensem, must be exercised strictly within the:prov 
under arabe) head of the revenue budget estimate, ona as tor 
have recently issued, 


be 6. Business will be transacted, as heretofore, at official 
between the Consulting ten oe and the Railway Agents, and 
Shen, at other times should be formally recorded at the first m¢ 
The minutes of the official rsbotags should be full wi 

and should be submitted in print to the Public Works Dep: 
‘Government of India punctually and promptly, supported 
needful documents as appendices. e minutes of each 
ld be despatched on the day that they are confirmed, and, in o 
may be no undue delay in their submission, such confirmat 

iven at a meeting, or otherwise, within one week of the x 
1 they form the record. ; 


ae monthly abstract of the proceedings of the Cons 

eI s will be submitted for review in the Public Works § 

hstract should be a complete schedule of the business t : 

period; but, in the case of matters dealt with at offic 

- sim reference to “2 minutes will suffice if the Regent 
and complete 
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of the Consaiting Engineers will be 
ri ore ig only resorted to for minutes of meetings 
a, way Companies), abstracts of proceedings, ing] 

account notes and reviews, and other lengthy notes « 









importance. 4 . 
: Rcisccinied as the Local Government now will be from the cont 
ways, the Governor General in Council is disposed to think that, ~ 
ng a keen interest in their working, they may, ye bee! independent 
wes and exponents of public opinion and knowledge, 
a powerful influence on the management whieh ov be most 
us alike to the Supreme Government, and to the public. © — 
ay “Representations made with this view will always meet with the most careful 
- The Governor General in Council relies with confidence on 
‘the support and aid of the several Local Governments in the endeavour to 
improve the efficiency of the railways within their respective jurisdictions, or to 
correct abuses, so that these grand lines of communication may fulfil the 
‘objects for which they were constructed, in such a manner as to meet the 
wants of the Districts traversed, and to conduce, in every reasonable way, to 
_ the convenience and comfort of the masses when travelling, and to we ; 
advancement of the commerce of the empire. ae 
10. Dissevered as the Consulting Engineers now will be from the a 
Local Governments, it will be none the less incumbent on them to attend 
-carefully to local and non-departmental interests and r — in refer- 
ence to the undertakings over which they will exercise of control 
-necessary on behalf of the Government of India. In this view they will 
not fail to bring before either the Local or the Supreme Poe nee a WEEN 
to the notice of the railway management concerned, any matter that “may | ; 
‘seem to deserve attention, or to be likely to contribute to the interests of the — 
railways, and the public, and they will be careful that the wishes of the — 
1 Governments are met to the fullest extent compatible with the general — 
sts confided to their charge, and their duty to the ican Gone 
ic inspections of open lines will continue to be made, pee 
the reports should be forwarded to the Local Governments for inf 
for any remarks they may desire to offer, and the Consulting ie 
































give due consideration to such points as may be indicated 
its as requiring attention. 
a1. The views and wishes of the Local Governments should, asa 
be made known to the Consulting Engineers through the 
local. Public ‘Works Department, either by written or 
tion, so that, in cases in which it . 
Government of India, the Consulting Engineer's reference 
ind in such form as to admit of the issue of needful 
is course will not preclude Local ts 
om addressing the Government of India direct n any 
which may seem to make it Sepiratte. Se 

























_ tofore by the Controller of the Punj ser N Tt, 
15. The Indus Valley line will also, for the present, rema 
the same control, but will shortly be placed under an officer with the 
of a Chief Engineer acting directly under the Government of India, — 
-_ aseparate Deputy Controller acting directly under the Accountant 
will be appointed for the accounts and audit of the line. siete. 
16. The Rajpootana Railway and the Moradabad and Roorkee Rail- — 
_ way Surveys are, at present, under the Government of the North-Western Proy~ 
_ inees, the Public Works Secretariat of which was specially s thener ih 
when the surveys for railway extensions were first commenced the 
addition of an officer of railway experience, whose services, with those of a — 
small office establishment, will now be no longer required. This officeris te- 
quired for other duties, and his establishment will be transferred to'the Office 
of the Public Works Secretariat of the Government of India. The whole 
of the business of the Rajpootana line will now be conducted directly under 
the orders of the Government of India by the Superintending Engineers of 
the sections in which the construction operations of the lines are now “A 
organized; but, until other arrangements are made for the accounts, they will 
- continue under the charge of the Controller of the North-Western Provinces, 
~ 17. Tt is uncertain whether the Moradabad and Roorkee Railway will 
. be carried out; but, for such work as may remain in connection with this line 
after the submission of the projects by the Government of the North- 
‘Western Provinces to the Government of India, orders will issue hereafter. 
~ 18. In Central India the project for the Indore and Khundwah Rail- 
way ‘has been nearly matured, and the preliminary surveys for an extension 
towards Northern India have been commenced. The most convenient posi= — 
tion for the head quarters ‘af these lines is Mhow or Indore, and the will 
be carried on by the Superintending Engineers under the direct ordets of the 
Government of India. The accounts will be dealt with by the Controller, . - 
Central India, for the present. pea) spit 
19. In the Central Provinces the surveys in progress may remair 
the present, under the Chief Commissioner, whose Chief Engineer has t 
such a leading part in the preliminary investigation of the schemes. As 
>, 88 the projects are sanctioned, the arrangements for bringing the 4 
2 construction directly under the Government of India will be con 
re ) 20. The same arrangement will hold good for the present in 
“Burmah in regard to the projected Rangoon and Prome Railway, 
21, The Nizam’s Railway is, as its title indicates, the property ¢ 
yderabad State, and it is essential that the British Resident at Hyder 
‘should have a potential voice in the management of it, as well as 
branches in the Berars, which have been constructed with the sur 
of those Provinces, No alteration will be made in the existing : 
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for carrying on this work, 
_ 22. Lastly, there is the Mysore line. For this, if sancti 
retary of State, orders will issue hereafter. Meanwhile 
ments will not be disturbed, ee 4 ¥ 
. The powers of Chief Engineers under the Public 

e d to the engineers in charge of State Railways, wit! 
t, in the case of contracts for the works general 

the tenders should be referred for the orders of 


i 
+ 





se t 


‘ arte 
Spee wits A" 


















way, - n there is no other authori intervening 

a nt of India and the latter. 
Tt will be the duty of the officers in charge of the State Rail 
‘now brought immediately under the orders of the Government of India, to ¥ 
the local authorities fully acquainted with what is going on, or is contem-— 


ith _ plated, affecting the interests of the Provinces or of the Native States 


traversed, and to elicit their views on all questions that it would be obviously 
; and desirable that they should have the opportunity of expressing 
them, regarding such an important matter as a first class communication 
traversing the territories or districts under their jurisdiction. Amongst such 
points may be specially mentioned as requiring an expression of the views: 
of the local authorities, the position of stations, the precise location of 
the line in the vicinity of towns, the provision of crossings on the level or 
otherwise, and other like conveniences. The Local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations must, of course, be referred to regarding the taking "P of 
land, and the provision of approaches to stations. 


27. As already expressed, in the 9th paragraph of this Resolut 


in respect of Guaranteed Railways, so in the case of State Radlwaye tl 
Governor General in Council relies confidently on the hearty codperation 


the Local Governments and Administrations interested territorially in the | 2 


several lines projected, 

_ 28. Lists of the engineer and other establishments employed on St 
Railways, or in control of Guaranteed Railways, should at once be 
warded .to the Public Works Department of the Government of 


“Shey 







order that they may be formally transferred; and the Governor nor emeraliaie \ 


UA Saillieey: Council requests that the ise 
= 7h, ae ments and Administrations saenalie 
: ee will issue orders to the officers con 





* goat to the Governor General for that from the 10th October 1871 they, ' ; 
: egnaen the undertakings in their charge, will 
pi the direct control of the Government of India—all needful « 

records being transferred with them. 


Bad. RIGS 
at 


be forwarded to all Local Governments and Administrations for 
id guidance. 


Somme Bombay and the Punjab. 
y of the Resolution and of all three d 
al Department- of the Governmen: 


dan spentares that may be called for in that D 
| pega member rar are 
India for information, Bee the 


«| 


ree ciorcd that a copy of this Resolution and of the te 4 
to and from the Secré of State referring to the general “2 


copy of the des expatch No. 46, to the Seoretary of Slat, be é 
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| Delta.—This project, which 

commenced in the year 1847, has ,, Bic arte 

Ti ‘on from year to year as . 

from the ordinary revenues of the 
‘became available. It being desir- 
ji lete a sehemewhich has proved 
| benefit to the Godavery District, 
large profits to the State, esti- 
amounting to over 26 lakhs of 
s, have of late been sanctioned from 
a funds forworks necessary to complete 
the system of irrigation and 
in the eastern and western 
Fer. of this delta. In the central por- 
\ tion like works are eventually to be 
undertaken at a poe bable expense of six 
ea ‘During the last quarter of the year 
ents in progress to the 
and Samulcottah Canals, in the 


were ee vein at an 


se of nearly 23 lakhs of rupees. On 
latter canal 30 miles of earthwork have 
executed, and 41 bridges and culverts 

“Sh eyrateansec progress was also 

nts to the Coconada 

Canal. In the western section map fol- 


One-third completed. 


One-sixth ditto. 


was also made on the Attili 
fos sions under construction, 
western section, the Pan. 
Prt finished at a coat of 
rupees, and satisfac’ 
on other minor ones. 





Pecans be ye be: 
for for about Bh khs ave ae | 
- tioned, jeeving” others. to be 
to the ona of about 19 


consisted —  algeiy! HOE. 
extensions to the Ryves 
Canals on the left ban 
more Channel on e's 


prised in thie uchietae: 
gated i in 1869-70 was— 


"Ho the Raia Data phi, 

Western 5) <. «u« 
Lee’ Saree 

Dd 

sah pS a 

while the additional. aaa 
ultimately be irrigated by. 
incprogrens sy a8 Se, 


a 


ed expense of abou! 
of which 2} lakhs of U 
been incurred, and will 


to the mouth of the river, 
ments to protect the ir ris 
inundations. 


_ 910900 ~ On the ene 





sn Aa anicut or 
poorney River, which 


a few miles south of 
lg east coast of the 


es ing satisfactorily. 
i “command an area of-” 


uare miles, and the channels 
off from it will not only 
t irrigation of the lands on 
of the river, but will feed 

» tanks which occupy the 
el of the land to be irrigated. 
will also supply water to the 
; Which is one of the chief 

hern India, and is at pre- 
nit hed with fresh water for 


to these works Javon 

ts are under investigation, 
olia and Chicacole Rivers 

the River Pennair in Nellore, 
aap tek and others which 


r oath District the Lakh 
cf miles" aie and which will 


8,81,600 


6,87,978 


$101.9) 





immediately. 
17,97,009 In Poona an extensive scheme 


gation is in progress py 
ue It Sous of 
oota River with a canal o 
bank 100 miles long, 
canal to Kirkee on ae 
will irrigate eventually 70,000 
40,345 : 
being constructed for the irrig 
about 35,000 acres: the first 
have been nearly complaiet 
In addition, complete p' 
mates for the Bho 
from the River Taptee haye b 
to Government, and ng 
for a project from ~ 
at present under be 
authorities. 


A canal,.129 miles in 


Neera, has also been pea 
under fumes will 
“miles, t e irrigable area bet 
fifths of this. ‘The object 
work is to relieve the loc: 
nuous drought. 


SinpDH. 
__ During the yep ees 


24 chilea long in the 
cote, and the Mitrow 





cost iachbbits to 277} 

of which 117 lakhs have 

been expended, and the eventual 

ue has been estimated at 444 
per cent, on outlay. 

facts were reported in 


idrapara Canal, 40 miles 

ng Cuttack with the Port of 

at and having under command 
acres” of culturable land, has 


. satin of the first section of 
-level canal between Cuttack 
to the point where it 

e Trunk Road ; the remaining 10 
feast section are in full pro- 
ie second and third sections, 
‘31 miles, are about to be com- 
“Seven miles of the Taldundah 
on the eye of completion, and 
inp eres also eight miles of 
to. Machgong.” , Of the 

24 miles of navigation 

ie Hooghly and the Cossye at 
h have been opened, and the 
: of ten miles from Midnapoor 
koorah has been excavated 
width of 60 feet and is con- 

- for irrigation purposes. The 
miles are in full progress. 

e Tidal Canal between the 

e Russoolpoor, measur- 

also been completed, 

ocks, one has been finished 

in progress, There are thus 

f canal open, 7 more nearly 

74 miles in progress. More- 

at head-works, consisting 
“sluices, viz., the. Naraje 

of the Mahanuddy and 
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Diy ; GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, REVENUE AND 


Forests and Water-supply of Algeria. 


: a ad eat for September 1870, “J 
concluding the article which appeared in the number for 
mountain-system and distribution of the forests of Algeria, I think 
to reproduce the following passage taken from an article publish 
val.in the Lconomiste Frangais. to set 
manner the importance of the forests of our sple 
nity to that 





h go from west to east, increasing in inter 
Oran, these rains are frequent at Constantine and 
average fall closely approaches that of France, and 
but the rains are almost altogether confined tothe wit 
to March. 


in its general characteristics, is the law of the climate» 
inyincible law, which has its advantages along with its ir 
rhich must be managed with intelligence, under pain of being 
is Jaw is familiar to the southern races (for the climates of all 
n shores are very much alike), but it has never been understc 
tors of the north of Europe, among others by those who 
is, where excessive humidity is the habitual character of the | 
very grave mistakes. on 


“The economic consequences of this supreme law are in effect t 


_ *§Since there is always a risk in Algeria of a failure of the _water-s 
agriculture, intelligent cultivation and policy should unite — 
application of their entire force to utilize all the water which fal 


the clouds, which flows over the earth, and which penetrates 


Since rain falls only in winter and is altogether absent in 
“the excess of the winter fall should be preserved for the 
of the summer. Eyery influence favorable to atmospheric” 
ld be develo by natural methods, viz., by the conser 
isting woods the planting out of others. The pasturing of cattle 
woodlands, which involves the destruction of the young trees, should be 
_ bidden or checked with vigilant severity, at any rate on the highlands: mea 
‘ should be taken to prevent (or at least to punish the originators of) t 
which ravage the forests—profound forests which formerly nur : 
plants destined for the Roman circus. as 
“In one word, successful administration in Algeria, as in all N 
Africa, in Moroceo, Tunis, and Egypt, as well as in Greece and Ite 
of France and of Spain, hinges mainly, so far as the 
1 welfare of the inhabitants is concerned, on an intelligent 
the water-supply. Water, more water, and more ws 
on which agriculture in these countries turns even 
Allied with heat, water endows the soil with prodi 
) other hand, soil of the best composition remains 


rinciple of public well-being required the con ; 
sein Algeria of dams flanked by canals: yet, after an 
there is but one in full work, on the 
ore lasting honor the memory of General 
of the battles to which he owed his military glory. . 
urses, or torrents, should have been thus di 
of a hundred plains. Nothing of the kind has 
nothing has been done. There has been a g 





di 
ess of the reap sind when 
Sra and doing its duty, endeayoured to 1 
was Reyes ee gg aoe with . i ipe ou 
es were pronoun against t e incendiaries, fy 
‘act of ae. Following on this, Algeria was divided into 
which, whe purposes of surveillance, separate the heads 
| eg Ste their courses yar oer mp towards 
its, 4 recious sources umidity, have everywhere, 
gz the wishes of Councils-General and tu wt of the protests 
more.and more abandoned to devastation. The Arabs ha 
pean as the result of scattering cattle and fire 1 
’ iation which, following the laws of universal order, 
i, as it brings forth. good from good.” 


future of eo depends span the conservation of Be 
and the reproduction of those which have disappeared. _ This is zy 
which is instinctively accepted, but has not yet 5 ae 
ed. We shall endeavour to do this here, and to prove that the 
1 of ane water-supply is intimately connected with the. ee 


j Finds prevail on the whole African coast. The resultant ayers 
2 to N.N.W. In consequence of the position of the di 
between France and Algeria, and under the r play of the 
-eurrents, it happens that the same wind which keeps the sky fer 
the southern coasts of France, brings rain to the opposite 


: 7 rp na an certain years of drought in France Ba 


y a. is comprised between the two : 
the month of March. It is probable that if there w 
ntains on the coast, Algeria would be as rainless as Egypt. In¢ 
.¢ Greeks and Pheenicians attributed the inundation of the Nile 
vinds or Btesians, which, by a supposed pressure, arrested th 
Democritus, however, gu the true’ cause (Diodorus 
s, in effect, that the ‘saseerprt of the Nile are occa: 
in Abyssinia and the adjacent part of Africa under 
winds d riving the ehivatia towards the south, , Where 


1 of the rains between the three provinces. of 
» relative elevation of each. It has been y 













Phe fact of the rains being confined to a fixed period, to the almost 


ul ion of the remainder of the year, and the violence of the showers, | le 

. the important advantages which would result from having certain | Fe 
brs 

utd 





_ of reception to contain the waters and prevent inundations, vais 
‘oy ‘The surest means, as shown by M. Jules Daval, of attaining this 
are the conservation of the forests and the construction of ‘ 


_ The forests act in two ways,—as agents of absorption, and as agents 

: evaporation. 
__ Ihave not to consider here the faculty possessed, more or less, by for 
of retaining rain water for the supply of springs, Such an important subjec 

f eannot be treated incidentally. prefer referring my readers to the very 
remarkable articles on this question by MM. Marié-Davy and A. Mangin, 
published in the September, October, and November numbers last year. 


Moreover, I think that in such matters there can be no absolute certainty. 
_, For instance, I will readily admit with M. Marié-Davy that ona plainora 
__. gentle slope, an uncovered and especially a light soil should absorb a larger 
quantity of water than a wooded soil, which will be less cut up, and the surface 
\ot which commences by taking up to saturation all the wateritcan retain. But 
in proportion as the slope becomes steeper, the conditions change: for a 
in quantity of water falling in a given time, absorption depends not only 
the degree of absolute or specific permeability of the soil, but also on 1 
idity with which it flows along the surface, this rapidity being p' ma. 
‘the yolume. In this point of view, therefore, forests, by dividing the 
ts of the water, and thus opposing a resistance to the flow, r 
favourable conditions of absorption. The greater the slope, the more 
iderable is this advantage over unwooded soil, Lastly, there is a deg 
ippily but too well known, where such unwooded soil can offer no re 
movement of the mass of water, and is washed away. The advai 
vill even say the necessity—of forests in such conditions is unqu 
_ well, this is in general the case with all the Algerian forests, 


ee ie ee ia the influence of the forests upon the regulation of 
| __ is shown, therefore, perhaps more than anywhere else, in two kinds 
4 -they retain, in the first place, for the benefit of the springs, | 



























































ater which, without them, would be drawn down with the veg 
eae he and, moreover, by retarding the flow over the 
il, they moderate the rapidity of the rise of the water and di 


_ dangers of the floods. 


~ This, however, is not their only influence. They exercise, along 
4 er not less considerable and not less useful influence upon elix 
continual evaporation which they spread through the atmosphere, — 


Are we, in fact, to see nothing in the evaporation caused b 
of complaint against the forests, inasmuch as they 

age and spparently merely to satisfy the if : 
part of the water stored in the depths of the soil 
that all the humidity was absorbed by the 
isture could find its way to. the surface of ¢ 

| become serious ; but the experience of ever 
water springs are found specially in olde 









2,27,921 


calles. on 358,000 culturnble acres. 
progress made on its distrib 


Machgong ot 
ed. Locks and falls ‘in ORT 


irrigate an area of 82,000 acres. 
taries just commenced. : 


High Level Canal—Range 1. Very 
satisfactory progress made in excavation of 
canal up to 25th mile, and provision of 
locks, aqueducts, and Tiga 
con area commanded amounts to : 


ae miles. 


Distributaries.—No. 6 

for 6 miles, No. 11 completed to 

Nos. 7, 9, and 10 put in thorough 

five new head sluices built. 
Distributaries from Kendrapar 

—Thirteen distributaries completed. 
High Level Canal from 

River Hooghly. —Main canal in f yet 

and third reaches 

and width. Five locks and, 

structed. As’a line of from 

roximity to Calcutta, &ec., this is # 

and most im 


tions of the high level canal, and 
gate an area of shoe 180,009. 


Distributaries.—Kighty mil 
11 miles now under excavation, 
more ready to be put into. a 


Tidal Canal. —Nearly cc 





fase and locomotive engines and 
is of stone are running re Ve 
paisen have been built for the 

shment employed on the works. 

tern Main Canal.—About nine- 
aths of the earthwork in the first 
8. haga cutting at the head 
to. eet base and three- 


of the rest to the 22nd mile. Satis- 
y progress made on three bridges. 
ustern Main Canal.—First mile seven- 
_ of work done, 2nd to 7th mile 


ip onal feet base, diverted 
Te widened, and culvert 


se Subjae-alsodeacty altho Arroh 
distributaries. Cross levelling of 
’ ‘to Chunar well advanced. 


elling Ganges Canal_—Estimates 
hivtonteodh lakhs have hitherto 


t operations consist partly. 

and improvements to the 

al, so as to allow of its 

with ‘safety the full volume. 

, for which it was desi “ 
increasing the efficiency 
hal as a line of na 

» past official year several falls 

&e., were remodelled, and 





2,17,217 


57,817 


23,611 = 1,05,894; 


in the Allygur' 
office was comp 


In the Cawnpore Divison alteration 
22 were in progress, and ; 
ap completion. 

In the Etawah Division five r: 
were constructed, two others 
and some bridges widened and 


Eastern Jumna Canal.—The 
rajbuha was extended and an i 
house built. 


110 miles in length, will utilise 

of the Jumna and irrigate and_ 
water communication between the 
tricts of Agra; Bhurt urtpore, Mui 
Delhi. It has been estimated to ¢ 
proximately 574 lakhs of sie, eg. | of 
detailed estimates for over 20 lakhs 
already been sanctioned. Its capac Aber 


be sufficient for the 
cubic feet per sen ui 


irrigation or an amma from 2 0,00 
300,000 acres. Considerable p 

been made in the. excavation oft 
length of the canal; The e 

to the 50th mile has. been nearly 
and ae on. the works are pase pes 

sey! inspection-houses. 

works connected with the c 
sleniy, been built, 


is likely to cost aeons 50 

rupees and is of a somewhat c sz 
character, consisting of ‘nosis Shien 
different sets of canals, is to be dealt 





i ates it 1868, ier alirwe to 1164 
any 1870 estimates amounting 
pad Leo 7 peters Kussoor 
es, on whic 
since been made. Above 30 me 
are alread open, The Kussoor 
ie fia 90 miles and the Sobraon 
h 64 miles long. The total length 
the main canal and branches, when 


~ eompleted, will be over 350 miles. 


Western Jumna Canal.—This project 
whi has been estimated to cost 150 - 
s, has just been under consideration 
~ by the Government of India. The works 
consist of the rectification of the existing 
line of canal, the addition of new branches* 
with ae oot age are a the pro- 
vision roper i ; e entire 
aaa tein wetecced 40 Fler er Majesty’s 
: of State for India for approval 
sanction. 


Canal.—This canal is taken 
om the Sutlej, and is estimated 
upwards of two millions sterl- 
"In June 1870 estimates amounting 
Soon nag were sanctioned by 
ts tate for the first 37 miles 
the proses in the excavation 
, as also on 

on and on the bui 


nployed with advantage. Nearly 
have till now been 
number will shortly be increased 
Satisfactory progress was also 
‘acer J out further sections of the 


expenditure of Rs, rcp 
imourred in this Province ch ea 





In British Burmah an 
of embankments for the fp 
country from inundatiohs is 
process of construction. The ¢ 
will be recovered from ie ( 
will be brought under 
consequence of the works. — 


In Ajmere and Mysore the | 
_of numerous existing tanks, wh 
been allowed to fall into decay, 
gradually carried out. 


sae gealinpemallgpnsyfocyiaestd 


0 forward, for the information of the Government # 
an extraordinary flood which occurred in the Rayee 
far as can at present be ascertained, on the canal works, 
Same correc She £0d Sal. T289, which wer sae 
of that year, but, though not so high as that 
of time the water remained at a 


hows? Lolth bao athe baa canal t 
1869 and one foot above the hight rs 





be tions “that ‘the river gauge at Sidhourie just. 
? ean than in the flood of 1869; and that the boulder e 
‘made 1} feet higher than the highest flood ever known 


results in the case of the new weir are most satisfactory. it: 
and the masonry. was only completed just before the ¢ 


‘lear away the immense accumulation of timber at the head and 
to shut off the canal supply dy ay days. 


8th, and full supply on the 9th August 18 


= Earle’s rt concludes with a mention of a gallant res of 
ae as men, foe a watery oe by Mr. Supervisor 
at the risk of their own lives, and well deserves pte 
but from the community in 


rat So 2 cceanapep gen st nwsieidesibaacll 
: on the 23rd instant, Boyan much damage has been-done to the canal wo 
for the present closed up by the immense accumulation of timber at its | 


1a. m., the gates of the regulator were closed, and th 
when at noon the river suddenly rose to an 
¢ down large quantities of timber with if, and prea the § 


DY above day the height of water at Shahpoor was 1 y 
e 


¢ straight down on to the dam down the head channel, where the 
of immense size, soon stopped up the openings of the dam, and egest 
ctent in front of it and the regulator. The water ina 
of ie ot and great fears were entertained 
great , 80 much so that iriiriot: were 1 
Vin’ lam in order to let the water round and relieve 
2 gir teat wor dtited tien tal aad d 
‘all anxiety for the safety of the dam had ceased. 


: iImer’s report on the flood of July 1869, I see that ; 
‘i of 188 feet, cpanel Pippa f« 
. On this occasion the maximum heivht at Shab po 
‘dam. ‘The present flood therefore is not only a m 
did so much d , but the quantity of timber 
‘those who also witnessed the previons flood, much 
right of the head channel in front of the dam to 100 feet in 
the reguate, a wi was packed as.cl 
Pr; as close as it ey ne 
00 a the face of the dam and regulator, covering an area, 
8 i ‘The average depth of the timber ela 
the great mase which was olccted in fout of the 





fs : ey, 

Fd oteaia, ste phe ainly tak 
a flood Sal sears ed gc ey ‘it off ur remove, it fr 
front of thedam., 1 bak 


has been done by this flood. The river “having 
inn. doe tr ik." so vate 


" ee has been carried away almost entirely, and about 
er La n of the head channel bund. : 


: at § the new weir, No. 1 (on the left), though still star 
ta ba 7 ew] be taken ex edegicae 2 Ae ad No, 11 ha 
10 an partl ite eir ves away. ' 
it, Nos. 18 to 16, are but ightly damaged, ii 


the‘inlet are also but little damaged, merely having had their 
logs. inlet was closed up by a strong hoe bund ‘to 
fast turning down in towards the canal. Had there been a free ru 
#8, Which like those of the weir are but 74 feet in eg would ¢ 
as they would have been taken on their sides, and therefore 
ce of resisting the logs. A small portion of the inlet bund did 
one St ar han: being deos Wy Ms Jape : 


is difficult to tell how the weir itself has fared. The. 
t 3 feet, thus bringing it on a level with the rest of af 
° ‘the river is at present going over it towards the right bauk alons 
deep channel, und where it has the appearance of cut back 
far seems safe; but should the lower portion 
0, the. crest must vecesearily soon follow. - 


Ais eas ac 4 that pre oe Place hag tng sk 
‘require underpining. ae 
has not in suffered, exp) Ud sol ig er 
avy logs got into the eanal and also much silt peay 
f, rapids Nos. 7, 8, 10, and 11 have been damaged, 
out, caused by the logs which came down into the 
lator, The two former have about 900 su carton ae 
of 3 feet, have about 1,300 supetialft 
, while No. 11 which is the es ypcosh: 
of it to depth of 10 fect. 


t during She ter fonr Natives lost their | 
en tt 





xr not allowing of this bi 
have occurred by the late heavy floe 
boulder has been entirely swept away. 


has had about 80 feet of its length cut through in the 
as on the side next to the bank. 


‘been turned and cut down to its base. This is an old bund, 


ine abutment with its continuing bunds, also of dry boulder, is not injured 
pitching of the sides of the gap left in the down stream bund is _ 


.t am water-way has been provided for the stream which passes through it 
‘A small stream of water now passes all along the length of the upper b 
i ay low rise ground east of a | 


as the right bank of ‘the river is me 7 
lett on boulders, it will require careful watching, and means taken 
cutting further into it, and perhaps out-flanking the weir, 


The old ep channel of the river appears to have ‘silted to some extent, wee 
Surat athorlhenr a Brett Over the portion bf thas ‘weir, water is p 
coy Seder gentle slope, but it is going over with great velocity, and m 

e tail of the weir. Beyond, it flows over without giving any signs 


‘ther on to the left, the stream is divided up by low sand banks, but 
ere submerged from abutment to abutment, and its condition cannot 
from observation, big 
. deep portion of the weir, 300 feet at extreme left, is silted up quite toa 
it, while the silt in the river above this portion is higher sfill, so that 
‘down on this side of the weir, whereas over the portion nearer to the right 
ity of water. is passing over, and unless the river rises, b 
water across for the supply of the canal. _ 5 cones 


ply bing eent down. ee 
Rapids Nos. 1 and 11 have been repaired, and Nos, 8 and 10 will be 


ae 


ative Engineer, and Supervisor Kates, of the Ist 
naar ar the re-opening of Se Oak, and haye 
ervisor Francis, of the Special Works Division, 


he Government of India, Public Works Department, to the Joint Seeetary to the Gove 
e Public Works Department, Irrigation Branch,—-No, 644, dated Simla, the ; 
letter No. 7 cag rindi oes Ee L seplonsrss, 
flood in the Rayee on 2 its effects 
{the Gorerves Guswial tx Oneal 





Ping Bose tote the 15th April 1871. 


mm eopies of a resented to Parliament, nek 
np the diecipline Bi aah carmen of prisons in Her Meee: 


series of correspondence presented to Parliament Anion 
a ‘relative to Colonial prisons which accompanied the Duke’ 
teh of the 18th of June 1867. 


d in its second part an able and succinct statement of the 
Mtoe of this country and of others im the m 
i ie ee now enclosed, as well as those enclosed in Lord 
‘of the 28 of June 1889, show the progress which has — 
to which they relate in giving effect to the principles laid 


. ay. be, peiteient that I should shortly review the results of Colonial experi 


g rules grounded solely or chiefly on English experience. — 
, diet, the result of the correspondence which has ee 
conflict with the opinion expressed in the age (page nin) 
an instrument of punishment,” it very much ree rs Fe 
the same Beodican (page 78), that “the p 
‘than any other part of prison discipline, a ciate 
f course, in different countries, as well as the climates 
she of nourishment can be only approximately reached. » But 
arising, you will find, on examining the correspondence, that 
le than the difference of the conclusions arrived at on this subj 
intelligent authorities under conditions to all appearances substa 
nse of Prisons in Antigua (Parl. Paper, 1870, 2 
island overfed on a diet which is equivalent to 176 oz. of wi 
of Mauritius, both civil and medical (Parl. Papers, 1468, pag 
jivé a scale of diet equivalent on the a =» to about 
sd constitution between negroes and cooli 
d, might have been expected to bear the other way. 
Her Majesty’s Government continue to ey 
dfare a materiel element. of prison disci 
mity on the subject, or as advising the 
Ea on Et ob So aie They reco! 
ving a general applicabi 
gma copa IL. airy rr 





t it” ( , \« upon ea 
by some ne as terrible in depravity. Peactanoe grail? obs 
ing the consistency of truth, and which your committee do 
‘unnatural crimes of the deepest dye are committed, The cl 
that as the men are never alone.for a single hour during: th 
literally have no opportunity for the exercises‘of religion, even 
id similar complaints are made by the men themselves” (Parl. 
‘is written of men of European origin, but I am not aware 


‘hat oa 
nded amongst depraved men of other races. ry 


-On the point of hard labour the tenor of the correspondence goes 
pinion expressed in the digest, and constantly reiterated by my_pred 
at it is a mistake to sacrifice such efficacy of punishment as can only be 
, that is, labour by treadwheel, crank, or shot drill, to any cou 
‘profit to be derived from the industrial labour of prisoners. Ther 
of those Colonies in which penal labour (as above Jefined) has been 
ly in its favour. For instance, a Board composed of the chief public officers: 
na letter of the 27th of September 1869 (Parl. Paper, 1870, page 37), 
as to the deterrent effect of even a short term of labour on the t1 
tor of St. Lucia, in his Blue Book Report for 1868, mentions that 
the introduction to a limited extent of shot drill, the co: 
592 to 291. In the Colony of Ceylon (where the reform of prison 4 
d thre with conspicuous ability and zeal by a Commission con 7 
* highly qualified public officers) the effect of shot drill and 
s far back as June 186s, to be that a sensible diminution had taken 
jitual criminals; that the fear of shot drill and penal diet 
abneeelly from crime; and that the Judges had felt themselves 
the seale of their sentences (Parl, Paper, 1870, page 56). 


1 severity of discipline (which does not appear to have included th 
drill) was to reduce the committala from 822 in 1868 to 68 , 


.; and of this reduction of 175, the diminution of re-commitments. 
, 1870, page 21). 


mo 


ia een 
~ Tneed not enlarge upon the significance of these facts.. You will find in th 
‘dence that objections to strictly penal labour sometimes proceed upon the sup 
- 38 intended absolutely to supplant industrial Jabour, This has never been rec 
2 Government, except in the case of short sentences. And wherey 
: rs can be utilized by means of the crank or wheel without rem 
of the gaol, those forms of penal labour are obviously to be pre 


re tl it desirable thus to draw your especial attention to some 
the three sets of correspondence wick the Governors of Colonies on 
beer successively laid before Parliament since 1867 and trar 
“but the experience obtained in the Colonies and represented in the 
nt addition to that of this country, and I recommend the 
Colonies and to others concerned in the management of 
e results of these extended inquiries will prevent the 
proved principles by mere individual opinion, at the same time 
the instances in which further experience, or local cireums' 
of the existing system. “ 


t that you will furnish copies Of thie despatolito ‘caak phitta aamaae 
Government as are connected’ with the inistration of pee 


Ph es +P cae fe pid Acad : 

Secretary of State for India, to His Excellency the Ri 
Council, —No. 33 (Judicial), dated India Office, London, ti 
of the Committee of the 
accompanying “Vellum 





for subwission to His hendtale the Viceroy and Gove 
Council, the accompanying copies of ¢o 
dlonel Boddam, with two as per margin, relative to attempts 
uly 1 with one ately made by Lieutenant-Colonel Bo 
h July 1871, the orders of Chief Commissioner, 
: duction of the cochineal insect into 
that Colonel Meade has satisfied himself that, so far as can 
rd: A ited ee ae spinimeg on wee the inseet 
success of the experiment, an t eems it o! great 
f the Province that the measure shall, if possible, aie © fair trial. 


I Pipa ask ‘few Yonse ate topottiion of “the Sone eT 
‘Mysore have maintained diemndvw BY the cultivation of the silk-we 
) here become chronic amongst these insects has at 


rat length 
‘of industry, notwithstanding the efforts made for its recovery by 
) m of fresh stock from Japan, and other means, 


ion of the cochineal would, if successful, » probaly be foand 
-has thus been deprived of its natural means 
to be incapable of turning their attention 

al t; and as Colonel Boddam failed in his 

qoeoct from "Teneriffe, the Chief Commissioner ventures 

in obtaining the same, if possible, through Her M 

borne by the Mysore ‘ ment. 
subject, T am directed to ser attention to Colonel 
Gs sieht ate tiered erty" hie if used for the ¢ 
proposed i in this seep 
of His Excell 


d direct to the hearer 
ees aaa 





supplied Great 
ly and the Can 
many new Sauter tee established in ' 
h the cultivation is proving most remunerative, 


: being thus emplo 
' Grattan’s report on cochineal. (25 = nets ae ove, 
being laid under cactus cultivation for Seppe of cochineal 
branches of field produce. I put myself in communication’ 
oat at Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, who sent rig irra ob) 
’ met on the culture of cochineal 
| op 0 sion a he ames attached. One hundred years 
; Court of Directors attempted te 
vile iatia and offered a reward of £2,000 to any one successfully 
a naval officer secretly imported some cochineal insects ‘from Brazil, 
India and cultivation fostered by the Court of Directors. After 
8 it was discovered that the wrong insect had been got. There are 
insect,—the Silvestre or wild one, the @rana-fina, or domesticated one, the 
cochineal of commerce. It unfortunately was the ‘Silvestre _ 
was not worth the trouble of cultivating. The @rana-jina 
From time to time desultory attannpts to hat Bb it to India 
of but one since the invention of Wardian cases, which have 
transmission of plants from one country to another. Two years ago a 
ght some cochineal insects alive to Bangalore from Kew, but he h 
them on and they died. Whether they were the Grana-fina he 
the true insect, the proper cactus for their su mpeert See is eee 4 
indica, or prickly pear, will not suit the 
ifera or opuntia tuna. Referring to Kew as to the sri) 
eee serene oneiusine io Xee-botaninel omeadeneer 
dence this point was settled, and I got the true cacti 
hire named growing at the Botanical Gardens in Calentta, 
nd found them identical, corresponding with the description "¢ 


: Ep sieikuctos.cm Vis frigined nd. mi uent attempts to 
ito India will be found recorded in the fe Gh Volume of te 
nl Bosiety of India, A, D, 1839, Appendix, pp. 1 to 111. 


Seon mach like that of Tenerife / 
t as in other parts of Indi 
The cactus grows without 


dum araeaney insects I ne Mr. Bull’s 
Biren’ wings and specifications patent. One 
-Col Somes vb mews eget cued aay : 

ns there, w reports that every plant arrived sa’ i 
act iS 





strong screwed 
’ ends inwardly, and admit of greater power with p 
the heavy ease from the ship’s deck by machinery or by h nd, 
sharp iron peg fastened in the centre of each foot erm ease would 

eck on which it stands and 9 lg it pens when the a ay ae - 

: or ventilation recommen re) 
hieiaataaa = ser tae peor perforated zinc 
getting into the case; on one occasion when cochineal insects were 

\ cockroaches were let to get in and devour the cochineal insects. ie 


‘considerable experience in Wardiai cases wd commie witgeag aes 


= “spond recommend the above suggestions. 


“No, 817A, dated Simla, the 12th September 1871. 
Endorsed by the Foreign Department. 
ment of Agriculture, Revenue, and Commerce, for 


n “intimation that Chief Commissioner of syne be been instructed to 
: direct on similar subjects. 


CANARY ISLANDS, 


Ma, Coxsrt Garis om te mao of ering coil in the Conary 


ni is aspecies of coccus about the size of a 

the body reddish black and covered with 

Byway moves about freely, but as it grows it fixes vet to “teh 

ives its nourishment. There are several varieties of the prickly 

neal feeds, but that most generally cultivated for the purpose 
- enctus ete In a wild state this plant brings forth 
one of the ipal articles of food to the inhabitants « the © 
is found to debilitate the plant when used for the purpose of re 
efore carefully removed as fast as it buds. A relensscwy) 18 50 


Hy on rock ts, where there appears he OE 
state it eld aces for the rearing sing cochineal more 
n rich soil, and with abundance of manure and water, the same p 
exellent crops for from 10 to 12 years, 


that which is found in voleanic countries, where 


Sa presage te Ean 


thereby keeping the land a 
ig rage ttn? oo 
to lichens, mosses, and here and there small ferns ferns or ' 
cultivation of the cactus is a lo ns 
ete removed from a b 















greatest facility, Du 
days or a schitrso. Fy t 
at the same time. The leaves ‘ 
eways, as close as possible, or about four in opts if l 
ga being made in es Gr — ‘etl thou be sons di we g 
size in four or five months, and the plants will then ‘for transp 
into the ground to be finally allotted to them. Here the furrows | 

least two yards apart, in order to admit of a free passage to the lal 
est the plants after they have grown to their full size; and each plant 
ved in the furrow at half a yard from that on either side of it, in o 
t space for their full development, which will take place in the mom 

farch, ach leaf buds with about from 5 to 15 shoots, according to the 
il and to the quantity of manure and water supplied to it. In handling th 
reat care must be taken to avoid bruising the main trank ; if by accident the hoe s 
ruc] a it, the only way of saving the plant is to cut out the injured piece 
rp knife, the fresh cut will then probably dry, and. the plant will be none the 
bruise, on the contrary, gradually causes the whole trunk to become soft. and puti 
able quantity of ordinary manure or of guano is required to bring the 
on, the latter is dangerous without abundant irrigation, the plants being su 
disease when there is not sufficient water to dissolve the guano; but with p 
water, as much as 20 cwt, of guano can be pe! to each acre of cactus plants with th 
best results. In all cases, however, it is found advantageous to make use of ordinary manure, 
as well as Keane, in order to lighten the soil, which should be thoroughly dug four times: 


























































































when weeds are plentiful. ; 


- Having by these means obtained by the end of May or June well-growr 
consisting of four or five branches, springing from each trunk, with a ‘sup 
dark-green leaves, when the fleshy spines and prickles have fallen from them , the 
is ready to receive the insect. The growers on the south side of the Island 
ons homeo ea in the winter so as to bring it to maturity in time for the 
which is planted from the latter end of May to the end of July ip 
; eing carried to the north of the island in boxes supplied with wie in wh ‘th 
‘ to the depth of two inches. Each box is constructed to hold about 40 Ibs,, and is ¢: 
eter shoulders over the mountains during the night, “so as to be as little 08 
the heat of the sun as possible. In Grand Canary the most extensive planters rest 
portion of their land for the production of “ madres” (or mothers), as will be heres 
explained. The state of the weather during the growth of the “madres” 
_ perature at the time of spawning, has so great an effect upon the amount 
, that it is a to fix the quantity of “ madrés” required per 
such a plantation, as bas described, about from eight to ten ‘boxes, that is 
» four quintals, would be considered a fairaverage. The mothers are put int 
of a material called “renque” (a sort of gauze); about eight or nine it 
ed somewhat like a sausage, in each of which is put about a table 
and hung over a leaf in the cochineal plantation, The 
q walk out of the bag on to the cactus, and spread over the surface of 
insects spawned in a given time will vary according to the 
he age of the “ madres ;” with fresh “madres” and in warm we 
ill be eovagh to cover the leaf sufficiently, with old “ madres ;” 
» the bags may be left on the leaves as long as 80 hours, or even two 
noving the bags, should be moderately and evenly covered with insects, If ti 
‘0 too freely on each leaf, the crop will be damaged in uality, and if | 
moved too soon, the crops will be deficient in quantity. The obtaining o a 
of insects on each leaf is therefore one of the most important points to 
tion of cochineal, and one which requires experience and ¢ st 
the fab There are other ways of conveying the spawn té the 
is the following : the “ madres” are spread on shallow trays v 
to shelves round a room, each tray being about 4 or 5 inches long and 2 
e them entirel of wood, others a framework of wood with a bottom. 
thin canvas, nailed on so as to prevent the escape of the young. The 
inly over the surface, so as to lie closely side by side, but not one 
t half a yard long by five inches wide, are then spread over 
in a short ese become covered on the underside 





























q 
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i 


not Fis 'viaoved for three, a or more days. In the winter 
+ to be left upon the plants until the time for gathering the erops, 


insects from the inclemency of the weather, but experience 
tter obtained by other means. It may be as well to mention bh 
t p the insects should be allowed to spawn far more copiously on each 
as the cold, rain, and winds of that season destroy a great erp 
4 e exhausted their powers, which occurs sooner or latter, = the tem- 
pera they are exposed, and which is known by the being born t 
white, bined are collected from the bags or trays in which day e been 
ni into ah oven for drying. This process, and the treatment "irs P 
t ” for market, is so similar to that gone tarogg with the full-grown silver ¢ 
mal crop, that both subjects may be considered together. rome 
s time in coming to maturity, according to the weather. “ite 
Bocas A to be gathered in 70 days, or even earlier, Seen jun’ 
‘November are not ripe till late in February or early in Me Those 
gga latter season, which are intended exclusively to serve r 
allowed ‘to ripen thoroughly Uefore they are gathered, and should not 1 
the plant until there are some 


~ to be seen crawling over 

|, the eochineal planted in March or April for “ madres” spawns ¥ 

_ stoning rapidity in June or July, under the influence of the heat of those m 

: first leaf in a plantation which has taken three or four days to e 

ins nto have young upon it, the whole should be gathered, for even 
hours before arriving at maturity will ripen in warm weather. 


planted in June and July being the great crop ofthe. “year, yrepare! 
ring at once into silver cochineal, should be gathered before it com 3 
uring Al t and September the grower watches it Eterna \) 
ag cal ty being tl pear, not a moment is lost in proceeding to 
begs Sage ge warm and bright as in June, the 
loss of weight is serious if the spawning is al 
few “rar The proper manner of gathering varies according ~ 
plants are devoted ; Tak oe a general rule, the leaves on which - 
ly cut off with a knife, close to the branches, and the cochineal 
baskets closely woven to prevent loss. After the leaves are all 
are dropped into the ridges, where they are left; another set of 
fy the insects which have passed into the branches or trunk of the 
iwo insects on these branches is fatal to the health of: — 
in hidden my sata and shortly afterwards the 
) new leaves for the coening ear, is abso’ 
this is fatal to the future cr t is therefore a most important 
overseer. To prevent an young - insects remaining on the pl 
to sweep the b es several times two pea iatacyet 
h as may escape the first or sccond sweeping, choy re 
d on the third or fourth a 
insect will grow in a few w secures 
i which will even 
ay sing 


much ust ee t. 
of the crop, Id now be re 


ten it, and by gS 
' should also be 





in Ma 
tough for the insect, and rené 
obtained in summer; — ever the 


icker return than the erop of Aug 
; the winter months mage A destroy half 
‘south wind (“levante”) will often kill many of the inse 
thus oceasioned, light covering of cotton gauze is spead o' 
upon stakes and wires, ata height of about 7 feet. Mats have been 
e, and also calico, but these materials are found to injure the insects 
ping off the sunshine, and.in summer by preventing the free circulation: 
protect the insects by merely throwing mats loosely over the plants whi 
to be very hot or stormy, removing them when the danger bas: patent 
‘makeshifts, and are less efficacious than the first nash plan. 


1d by the heat during a south wind in summer may be mu b 
in the morning, for the moisture which evaporates from ores 


f the insects. As the cochineal is collected, care should be taken that th 
in long filled, the insects that lie at the bottom being injured 
in charge should immediately empty the baskets on receiving them 
and spread out the cochineal on trays, or even on a sheet on the gr 
n from two to three inches, otherwise the grain will assume a reddish-tir 
bly diminishes its value. The cochineal gathered during the day is co 
towards evening it is put into an oven heated at about 150° Fahrenheit ; 
afterwards the 


, and 
1 tor four or five hours, the temperature being carefully kept up ; 
to cool gradually until the morning, when it will be found that the insects 


t. Exposure to the sun for afew days in summer will complete the drying, 
that there is less loss of weight when the cochineal is dried in this mem Sy 
subjected to greater heat, or if left a longer time in the oven in order to dry 
in winter many growers ag to let their cochineal dry slowly in the air 
of the oven, the loss of time being of less im nee than thi 
‘ight. Some growers do not use the oven; a table-spoonful of wood ashes is spread 
ind or two of cochineal, it kills it ina couple of hours; the dust and ashes” 
é off from the grain in a sieve and the cochineal is dried in the sun. Others 
the cochineal by putting it into sacks in moderate quantities ; two men » the | 
each end, and shake the grain briskly backwards and forwards; this proce 
~ eochineal a brilliant polish, and though less weight is finally obtained froma 
‘green cochineal, the price it commands in the London market compensates for t 
weight. But the best processes for preparing this polished cochineal ae known 
few, who keep the secret jealousy; the oven is, therefore, still almost universally 
. After the grain is thoroughly dried, it is well sifted in order to free it 
} stake hppa to the last clings to it ; numbers of prickles which have fallen from 
hhavevalso to be removed. Excellent machines have- been invented for this purpose 
‘England and America. The cochineal being thus dried and cleaned, it is pack 
0 bags containing about 150 lbs. each, which are carefully “sewn.up, 
who buys it of the cultivator, the latter rarely exporting the grain 
he results obtained by different growers of cochineal vary so much, in 
pecull circumstances to which the crops are exposed in different locali 
ssible to fix upon the actual value of an average yield per acre; but it is 
d by the land owners in the Canary Islands, that no other branch of agrie 
itive. The average temperature in the southern part of the Can 
° to 85° Fahrenheit, and it rarely falls at vight below 56° or 60°, At 
wa, and other places in ‘Teneriffe, where cochineal is cultivated ata 
000 feet above the level of the sea, the climate is temperate. The th 
72° or 78° in the summer, and falling at times during winter nights to 45 


| Inall these places the cactus thrives, 
successfully. 
Rain falls in Teneriffe (more plentifully on the high lands than on the et 
; nth of October to April, often arate es, which continue at ne ] 
three days, these are generally followed by two or three weeks of dry weather, 
Seldom excessive; the winds rarely amount to gales. From May to 
Hy dry. There are no tables of rainfall during each month to be o 





seh y fig vk le 
Lg i Fe 


” at Qe. per pound ' 196 

gathering, and preparing cochineal 
f guauo at 13s, 4d. per quintal . aes 
ding, watering, and general expenses 


Total 


ntals of silver cochineal at 3s.-per Ih 
brats a Total 
Net Profit... 


¢e at which the “ madres’ ean be obtained varies much at’ 4 
/., and frequently rising to 2s. 6d. and even 3s. per pound. © 
of the insect gives employment to a large number of 

Pe a 


ducted by. them, larger proprietors 
» year, so as to command a full number 


ay 





ig pet smelters dig 
: tii Gad isene of the ore and thereby s 
Suitable size for their smelting farnances. 


about the quantity of ore to be seen ex i fat 
the ractically speaking inexhaustible yield to rte 
in ‘my opinion, equal in quality to the rich _m 
, it is then one of the richest ores that can be met with, 

iron any ore which has yet been discovered in useful q 

ome. 

va mines are 50 miles North-East of Chanda, Here aaah 

ite. Making my way through jungle, I ascended the hi 
“and could find no other stone than pieces 


of rich magnetite bf 
aria to me to excel that of Goonjwai, as the i im oa 
obtainable. 


Dewulgaon is 68 miles E. N. E. of Chanda, and is on th 
River, Here is a large lode of magnetite clearly traceable for at 
1 lode filled up with massive ore is about 10 feet wide, but from tl 
papal yom of ore are scattered over the country for some. ‘eres 
fragments mainly that the supply of ore for the Noting: 


aon 


Wes ‘Misti Biase the Mayo Colliery to Goonjwai or to Loluen’ is 
roads are for Native carts, and save during the rains the ore could easily 
to the coal at Googoos. Carts regularly engaged in the-work of ¢ 
ore this distance for 12 shillings per ton. ‘Po thi his sum something 
‘breaking the ore at the mines and for-filling the carts, A very la 
obtainable in fragments, and to load this into carts would not cost 
xe per ton; hut for breaking the large blocks, drilling machinery and. bl 
be ete to, the cost for which would, in my opinion, be eovered by twy 


ld make the cost of the ore at Mayo Colliery 14, a he, 
is “ ube for this quality of ore at Home. 


cena da berlain eddies of iron ore from the Chanda District, Coiled 

eee by Davin Fousrs, Esq., vr. x. 8. Sc.,—dated 4th August 1 
formity with your request I have submitted the four samples of it 
Eaclg careful examination, in order to arrive at a correct wat of the 


-and, with this object, have made complete chemical betbpe: of ti 
_you as of most immediate importance. 


pong of the above-mentioned analyses, when placed ina ta 
oom eevee of these three iron ores to be as follows : ; 





pig erystalline h 
cee es reat of iron, in parts very, 
m admixture of stony matter, 


yA coarsely erystallised magnetic sie: of 
‘etal pure, and — free from other einen matter 


he rents of the chemical examination of these ores will 
rich in iron, but also that the amount of the ri 
hoe, eontained in them, is the minimum known in ae 


osphorus ‘present was co small that it would by ov 
t tests for its presence; whilst the insignificant pe 
i a en the ores. rest 


strongly some, of the very richest deposits of iron ore 
ag genevial mass of the lodes is equal in quality to poten 
‘eamiaation, there cannot be, in my opinion, any doubt as to ul 
wale, an an iron equal i in quality to the best Swedish or I 
and well adapted also for sang soles = of 


density and compact nature of the ores, sto, 
P hecanae be submitted to a preliminary pete: ng 
more porous and open in texture, for eke es to facili 


of SiR ceskceuns piokneee in metallic icon, Sey unieecabaiclaes 
, und these will consequently have to be added to the et 
shape of a small quantity of poorer ore, or of otha 3 : 
with the earth, in conjunction with the usual limest 1 
a flux, will furnish the amount of slag essential in iron 
the blast furnace. ‘ 


would only express my opinion that these ores, i 
| of 2 os are extremely well adapted for the 
pi oo or intended for conversion to steel. = 


ee 





and the Berars reports, as follows, by telegraph from Alla 


vinces 


“@nor—The Cotton Commissioner for the Central Pro 


ther.’? 


there has been a complete ¢ 


lay 


x 


pplement of last Saturd 


the Su 
bright and cool, 


in 
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PRESENT: 


is ‘Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India, x x, 
M. 8. L., presiding. 


ine The Hon'ble J. emaaa Siesta, Q. ¢. 

_ The Hon'ble B. H. Ellis. 
Major-General the Hon’ble H, W. Norman, c. B. 
The Hon’ble F. R. Cockerell. 
emeaaen tle R. E. Egerton. 


LAND IMPROVEMENT BILL. 


“the Hon'ble Mr. Srracury moved that the Report of the Select 
~ mittee on the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to advances” 
money by the Government for the improvement of land be taken into con 


__ sideration. He said that this Bill was essentially the same as when it ws 


Pa 


ed some months ago, when it was referred to a Select 
aere had been one “ig oe change. It was formerly proposed that 
applicable to Northern India only, whereas the Comments 
that it should be extended to the whole of British Todia, 


il would remark that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
upon this Bill, expressed a wish that it should ei 
‘ "The Bombay Government had stated its approval of the bi 
that it should be extended to the Bombay Presidency. The 
nt, while retaining the general objections to the measure whic 
“had stated that if the Bill was made applicable to the 
it to be made applicable to the Madras Presidency 
Ridicecances, the Council would probably have no a 
be cuontsn of the Committee, and in ——< 












Ti b present measure brought with it no financial cisk, did tas 

“wintover on the revenues of the State. Government would 
newhat increased rate of interest over that which it itself had to pi 
at a lower rate than money could be borrowed at from other 
umed that these advances would ordinarily be made, or might, 
propriety, be made from the money pened for reproductive works, é 


ce Those works would be so simple that there could be no doubt under proper 
ou ment of their reproductive character. The security for re-payment — 
he nna almost every case, be the land itself on which the improvement was 
made. He only wished that they had some such sort of local and well-defined 
Wa ss for the re-payment to the State of the charges incurred on the great 
works of canal irrigation executed by the Government itself. There was no 
doubt that they ought to have such security, and he believed that at some future: 
! __ ‘time they wo d get it. This, however, was not a question he need dwell upon 
mow, as it might perhaps, before long, come up for consideration before t 
faa Coaneil, ie the Canal Bill was being proceeded with. 


Bi) SU n ia airaduen tf thbe-charactéé” hed only deen sande ropa: 
Be tors of the land to be improved. Under the present Bill, advances, under — 
certain tiene garg = also — oat : forties ae the consent — 
(either ex or implied) of the landlord would always necessary, — 
unless the Colle Collector should be satisfied that the tenant possessed in the lan 

an independent and transferable interest which would furnish by 


aa ice to the landlord, a sufficient anaaiy for the re-payment of 







































The Government would make rules as regards all details not exp: 
| provided for in the Bill. 


The practice laid down in the old Regulations which had been fo 

ly successful in protecting the Government against loss,was also in 

uced into this measure, namely, that advances would be maar as 
_ of land-revenue. 


_ | He hoped that if this measure became law, it would prove the s 
_ point of a system under which benefits of the greatest possible value might be 
a. the country. 7p gamely 
conelusion, he had only to. say that he desired to thank his Hon'ble 
Mr. » for the very t assistance which he had in 
ming and in improving this Bill. From the time when it was first 
for his Hon’ble friend had taken much interest in the measure, 
had in a great degree to thank him for the satisfactory form in 
_ (Mz. Srnacuey) thought, it was now placed before the Council. 


. Phe Hon'ble Siz R. Temrre said that he entirel agrees bes? 
of his Hon'ble friend, Mr. Strachey. The inaneial De sy 
heartily in the Bill. The advances provided under the Bill ier 
of course, from the cash balances, ea the cash balances consi 
rs of imperial taxation, and partly of sums raised by loan, 
_ was it possible to spend such balances more properly than fe ; 
ting oes was tho bes only [gartoea for taxation ?- 
dvances was the + poemeees land that was to 
ed that it was. highly denieabto ‘thes similar security sh 
d in the ease of canals; any such would certainly 




























under ( 
had, to a great extent, neutralized the ve 
an agriculturist found himself obliged to repay 
an to reap any rable from the improvement ‘effect 
fee dant fair interest, there would be no need for any such hu 

at the feos should borrow of Government than fro 
en on whatin any civilized country would be regarded. 
‘rates. It was a great duty to encourage saving, to lead 
well as landlords, instead of hoarding their savings, hiding them i in 
cin A aigig them down into ornaments, or burying them in the 
as capital to reproductive purposes, in compliance with the sound 


ms y 
he " one ate political economy. 


{is ExceLtency THe ComMANDER-1N-CuteF wished to say a few ‘icmiees on 
‘a measure which he cordially approved. It was fair, he thought, to credit the 
poems the Irrigation Department with the credit of having started the 
pic ‘of Government com a deinergres improvements. Thirty. or 
years , canal officers had appreciated the wants of the country in ~ 
re ides sal had inaugurated the system of advances which he was 
ippy to see was now about to be made the subject of express. 
‘enactinent. It was honourable, he thought, to the Irrigation Depaces aah thine 
have recognized and endeavoured to meet the wants of the people in ee: 
ae @ particular. é 


Tits Excet.ency tar Presipent said—“ I cannot allow the Bill to . 
without exposing my satisfaction at the prospect of its immediately 
ey aga 
a = Ever. since I have been in India I have been most anxious ap 
~ under which tacedvi advances have for years been made, should be sy: 
and at more beneficial. 


cig: say that one reason why I have taken such an interest in the matte 
i reas Toy, is that during a great part of my life I have been 
ae wan legislation on cognate subjects, or in the direct working. of 
. _laws to that which we are now passing. 


«In gras a system of Government advances has been in sere 
the great benefit of the country. I may say for the satisfaction 
3 colleague, the Financial Member of Council, that the system — 
Hohe on throughout the entire co of the famine without the 
st loss to the Government, as well as I recollect. From the last returns 
ie sum now advanced is considerably more than two millions, and 
rincipal and interest amount to something like £550. 


whole system works like clock-work, with great advantage to the 
fy, and without the smallest risk of present or future loss to the State, 


where it has not been thought necessary to establish a Gov. 
ony ene, Acts of pair et poe Ps passed to enable — 
mpanies to carry almos' papenatl dsorones- 
os Sle thine loans, the same facilities for 


es al al as the Government would have oe > 





en 







































































jets inckihe ARSE inay not be urge, an 
, it may be found that the district officers. 
ut ‘in other districts, where numerous or | 


‘here is only one other remark ihuit T-wish Aasmaan , 
i ae cree te ly ee malate 
ents. 


I have heard it stated that, by the. pansiiig of this Bill, the 
anced their intention of withdrawing permanent), 
| purposes that may not strictly come under the 
m ents. I can only say that this is not the int 
nt, and it is possible that there still may be cortais: 
under pressure of famine and distress, such as l 
: \ - years under the taccdvi system, which it is absolutely x 
should make. There is nothing in this Bill to prevent this still being 


_ The whole object of the Bill is to put on a-more systematic 

stem of loans for permanent agricultural improvements, which 

effect except that of adding permanently to the value of 
the value of the property. 


mend | this Bill to the attention and consideration.¢ 
believing that it will not only have the effect of benefiti 
Pea also bring the officers who are engaged in carrying out 
t agreeable contact with the people, and increase 
h ought to exist between the rulers and the ruled. 


the by no means a new one. It 
pon from the early days of the British administration. p 
consolidation measure, and replaced parts or the 
Regulations which were scattered abou £ the Statu 
manner, and were, in some instances, not adapted | 
ents of the country. The Bill asserted no new princip 
J working the old volgaes more conveniently and eff 


jon was put — to. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 


* 
NOTIFICATION. 


No. 4134. 


AO-O-OU NT Bp ee 
Simla, the 16th October 1871. 


cELLENcy the Right Hon’ble the Viceroy and Governor | 
is pleased to give notice of the discharge of the five per cent. 
th February 1857, raised by the Government of India in pw 
nt in the Calcutta Gazette of the 16th January 1857, . 
or transfers have been made under subsequent Notific 


standing notes of the above loan will be paid off in 
terest due upon them at the General et te 





this 
in the shew ia ° soil accesible 
eee an a time, their action is limit 
e e-which terminates with the first breath. 
then atwv alone, be celied upon:n9 ‘pecmanenhag 
excessive heats of the summer, 


; considerations bring me naturally to another 


n Algeria as she has been and not Algeria as she : 
ert , my intention has not been to turn to tl 
‘and ¢' e merit of . cage I thes endeavoured 
pir exis conditions, t! are useful 
coe oe Mons A Pr or de 
of firing. "But this is only pir tp 
“emg ty aaa eae 
SY ip enter tox RF ‘Water. 


not see at once the prodigious im orks: 
The cultivation of cotton* and the creation 


Shen. be seriously taken into consideration. 
e the quantity of fone which Al 
the years of ari through which 
irrigated ? 


rere ye? oa 5 
Sipcttheiont $i call to-mntnd vay nlretng 
vy in Sin sactbcbr ychtlctiod> tts 
ied professor remarked that, i ina: 
eee 





conclusion, that no libel wit be 
for the regulation of the water-supply. _V 
yles in regard to irrigation : the waters oe 
If the Arab has as yet appeared less 
provements, he is not to be blamed so much 
‘the tribes ; for the Arab, on the 
In his eyes there are three in the would: 
‘of the true believer,—beauty, verdure, and the good 
‘he says, issues from Paradise; it is the source and symbol of 
! (pte but the Arab will never occupy himself in | 
und by serious works as long as he is not sure of 
is in this x ean that all the various questions connected with A 
t hat finally the solution of the majority of the que 
connected with the Ligaments Pep rinciple of the eres 
of tribal, tenure of property. In fact, this principle 


rion of all practical men interested in Algeria, and it has beet 
1 starting rap of the reforms whieh have just been promulgat 


0 herewith, for the 
‘asset in Council, 
by the Governor of 
tary of State for the Colonies, 
the year 1876 of the 
_inthat Colony. I also forward 
the Chairman of the Emigra 





atbont, a claim to me return-passage. 
ae and the question having arisen in ; 


considering the expediency of ota 2 


> No. 91, dated Trinidad, the 19th May 1871. 

- From—Governor J, R. LonapEn. 
a To—The Right Hon. rue Earu or Kimperuey, &., &, &. i 
the the honor to forward herewith six printed copies of the si: of # 


f Immigrants for the year 1870, 
i 


Le seats terminating on the Ist October 1870, 2.933 i immig: 
ia for Trinidad, of whom 52 died on eens and 2881 nded i 
being on the whole only 1°7 per cent. ae 


rato of mortality among newly-arrived i 
i wasting to Dr. Mitchell’s tables, been at a 
er cent in 1870, This reduction is attributed, Think 
newly-arrived immigrants. It is a little 
ot in the season of 1868-69 ale 





rahe ae of the indentured coolies dng ie 
e sate by two col savage 
are estate by two coolies, reported in my ¢ 


ithe head of “Jabour su met EN Pp other Colonies,” 


d during the an left. Among those who — 
terminated drat induzigl residence in other Colonies, bi 


or the Ordinance of 1870, No. XIIL (clause 48) a free 
ht from India, after an indenture of five years and a 
m years in all. Tn thee cnocn Cae Colony bat inate Son eae 
wiottescaleon the soma 


y. oe: 
and were legally entitled to depart from the Col to which. 

Subject to this proviso, T do not think there would § 5 
t Ee request of the immigrants on such terms as mig 


Colony and the coolie. The rate at which 
the last years of his indenture is 23 per annum 
and if the return-passage be reckoned at £12, it would be 
if at £15, ehig Rei wo ment inpt ie Tam inclined to 1 
ase under the circumstances, be sufficiently favorable to th 


No. 82, dated Trinidad, the —— February 1871. 


From—H. Mrroweut, Esq., Agent General of ee ‘ 
_ To—The Hon. J. 8, Buse, Colonial Secretary. i 





ed much on the reigning medical 
un ly favorable weather experienced 
nh any future season. , she 


this heading is complicated with the varying years of 
must be anelyeod so far as to shew the mortality of es 
industrial residence, as well as the de 


its in this Colony 17,298 souls. From these, after d 
Calcutta in August last, there remained 16,898 arranged 


sey Egle who have served out their contracts 
remained in this Colony for periods varying from 6 to 26. 


have not ees, but work where they please. % 
ounty coolies, who have terminated their original contracts 
are at present working out fresh annual engagements 
ho are in various periods of their five years’ contract from 
irst to the fifth year 


iyi iene adt, the mortality rates will, be incedt hein 
the following table : : saison L 

aie 4 Ree 

Land Mortality for each of the years 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, and 1870, 1 : Reve 





in money the : 
» for 1869 and ise been 41410:7-+2=78, ali over the 
of the arrivals in 1866, 1867, and 1868. This result, unless it can 
ined, shews the propriety of the 26th clause of the Ordinance No 
ooharepe fal new immigrants over the first two years, except wh 
‘ r the first 12 months on the personal inspection of Ne 
ad officers, who, when satisfied that particular a 
may. draught them from rations to full money wages. 


table shews another important fact that, during the last wire 
immediately falls in a marked degree averaging 2'7 per cent. fob 

> remaining 9,020 Indians, comprising bounty, une 

recorded, , equal to 17 per cent. Among the children ne ali was | 


per cent. The total deaths {or the year 1870 were 519 on 17,2 
per cent. on the resident Indian population on estates, a trifle under that of the p 


- tis but fair to the Trinidad planting interest to state that, by the Indian: « 
"December, the mortality, as given by the Sanitary Commissioner, for 1870, eg 


‘towns of the Punjab, was 10 per cent., fever being prevalent, 
THT—Absentees. 


Of these there are now 309 as against 351 in the previous year, and the decree 
rapid proportion.as regards the later arrivals : 


2nd year. Srd year, 4th your, 


1,829: 1,655 2,402 
19 35 


‘Thus 9,052 arrived since 1866, inclusive, declare 116 absent or 1-2 per cent., 
column, how much this favorable result is due to the system of rationing ? ‘ 
Ded 116 from the total absent, 309, there remain 193 introduced at periods iT 
years, but who are unlikely to re-appear and claim the privilege 
their former lost time. These may be written off to profit and loss, The 
_ contrasts arene res the sawed so late es 1864, when the absentees 1 
599. 


; o rationing the newly-arrived is not, however, universally. 
allege that, under it, the le too frequentl 
deficiency, preferring to malinger in ney oe ep 
thus contract habits of idleness which become wes 
: ‘the outset of a new system, which both employers and emplo 
eva though from different motives, can scarcely be put in the balanee a 
of life, and a still more marked prevention of absenteeism, 


Fo this must be added the fact that, on many estates, the only 
sare the delicate or weakly, who must have hed without them, 


instances, shew a larger amount of labor by the seed hick 
~ Were it shewn by objectors to the system of rationing that 


ei seule, hie in ‘baatih 40 tah gee ca 
epee more closely into 


Ber ts ah Tirévet Gath tet 
result of such a is to double th 
seetebses hither nen ir 
: rations, and -ascchee io I 
clauses of Nr ne 





950 tons, Ballingall Master, which snilod ‘from. this on. the: 
ked’ for Calcutta 215 men, 98 women, 39 boys, 37 girls, | 
souls = 351 adults. These Indians had all but two completed their i 
of the children, 88 in number, who were natives of the island, 
under the age of ten years may be perhaps accepted as.a fairer index 


status than-the comparative wealth they transmitted to India: 238 adults 
iad that purpose in the treasury £10,139, 


ing, on an ayerage, m 
, however, are at the best but uncertain guides, it may be well 
those who doubt the practical advantage of these Indians 
sem ors by a ten years’ contract in the West Indies, that, of the 238 
tioned, 214 were ordinary laborers, and that the amount of their : : 
sir sayings, was $32,784. This sum is no doubt small when com with’ 
‘the petty t tradesman, but it must be borne in mind that these latter had to 
years’ industrial contract before they amassed the wherewithal to start in 
years, bankruptcy from over-speculation is of frequent pee es. 


traders, while, on the whole, the savings of the laboring classes, especially 
of their contracts, appear to rs cg 


The large proportion of gS on mye 
a together with id eran 


zo ity of the sexes among the children, resemble 
* moe nan emigration statistics. The 


cutta with a loss of 8°2 per oe don 
oe” upwards of 100 coolies entitled to return, have vegutenr on 


Atalanta arrived at 


Vi—Commutation of Return-pagsage. f 
Against this heavy loss of seasoned labor there is to be chronicled on the other ” 
fact, and a cheerin 


one it is to all who know the’ almogt ineradicable adherence 
=e traditions, t that, during the last year, more than 120 immi ts who had } , 
| contract, have, instead of a return-passage, commuted that privilege for me ‘eta 
land each, These 10-acre lots lie in blocks together selected so as to allow the _ 


all = 
to alternate the clearing and planting of their own lands with laboring for 
estates. This so far successful movement of settling a certain 


- sarge the Upper Couva and Montserrat, been accompanied 
of numerous squatters into peasant proprietors with fixed pore 
‘turn have found labor to spare for the neighbouring a 
is has greatly relieved the owners from the risk of ying 
ocalities or labor injurious to their health. S 
home returns will shew that, in April 1868, 231 adults left in the 
h them $65,585, so that, in the short space of 27 months the 
« Colony has been drained of 670 seasoned adults whose remitted 


_ while, to this serious loss of labor, sist be ecilan Sheet mewer i 





to acept an nated of repatriation, wh : 
) the Indian character, and should be encourages 
Tai, in spite of all belief to the contrary, clings tenacion 


doko lined that he can at any period, howeter busbar 
for it, he may waive the immediate claim, and take land with | 
when improved, and returning with greater’ vial 
sion ns of ais although ming i fixed, will 
on their own land and growing their own rice, 
ieastle climate. 


VI—Increase in available Indian labor on Rotates: “i 


vailable Indian labor in 1870, as compared with that of 1863, is 
‘indentured servants : 
1863—Coutract kis aay ap 10,078 j 
Without contract es “het: | S046 


e 


Total or @states 12,124 


casa + sas, ROBIB 
Without contract ; . * 8,946 


14,164 
2,500 


Total working on estates ..., 16,664 


POS Gain dow the ual but important change in the mali of 
: itself with the ie production af the Coboy While rd oun 
la ing the volntary bounty system, has remained almost MipeaaaeesP st 
Sogtnt Indian labor free from contract of any kind beyond a very loose. 
the master and servants ordinance, has reached nearly the same igure, sy 
non-resident Indians. = 
se eae nie testy 00 tem cineted within the last few years 
no Ecorse genre ly after crop, which, of course, raises the rate of 
Ress Sitncecnenil Uo the oddlio ho hes hyadhot Mak 
ac cs pease eenamegmba dakebomi re ; 
up in so many localities of 1: 
g 98 many as possible of these pe 


ne to abuse or undue extension of this privilege can be 
eich ese ceria from the Immigration the, tat 
fe rsa pe rested family, &c, there are 
it would be to the advaniage Trinidad to give sae 
grant, of land 


VUI--Lalr Supily fom' other toes e 
permis mock the suman ine ams p 





ndentured population has been throu: out the last year 
their part have been fewer than se and the; sate 
s fer offences other than breach of contract had fallen 
or to less than one-half. The only grave exception to the 
editated murder committed by two-tadeataned m 
“a oe been the rul h 
ages Mame n the e, ae oe 
; : en in estates’ ee : sist Re 
0 t Crasity of Victoria where the adult labor table i is as follows 


Males. 
d Indians, resident on estates vee (2,770 
ed Indians, resident on estates sary 554 
entured Indians, non-resident on estates ..., 
, resident-on estates sah Pes 
non-resident on estates ane vee 


be observed from these figures that the non-indentured Indian laborers in 
nearly eis in number to those under contract, while the total number of n¢ 


ea in these figures is that the number of females in each of the! ive, 

‘nearly equal ratio to that of the males, whether taken from the Indian « : 
this, notwithstanding that the last census of the town of Pe 

00 ‘more women than men. a 


IX.—Disquatification Clauses. 
of clause LXVII. of the Immigration Ordinance of last year, 
1 estatefor pore rig socties when its mortality during the eg vioe year 
pe cent. on the number actually under their first contract, has been 


he ay does not confirm this view. * The number of estates “which | 
s 20, out of 120, by no means an excessive check, considering tl 
0 the number has only reached 10, affecting a population of but 600 out 


ss stringent in reality than in appearance, because the mortality 
on the same estate for two consecutive years, and as the arrivals are p 
ees oer avd in the early spring of the next, the chances aro,: it : 
or the other set of arrivals. 
‘ation of mortality over 7 per cent., for several 
ree receiving new immigrants, and leave it to eri 
wilh tip salons ib many by-cmel tbat seen OE 
nexion is subject, it may 
who, altho ee time oe 





_- X—Application for the allotment of Immigrant, 
nother point which may be ulluded to before closing 
ation, viz., the annual applications for Indian 
soveelaie XXIIL of ai 7 “ nt _— “2 ; 
individual ma: » provi comply wi! 
caer ordered from BhA nt fixed by Council. Hence 
“a much higher figure than the corresponding shipments from 
last year; the number applied for by employers was over 3,000 
“by Council was 2,000, from which, after deducting children. 
ere will usually remain under 1,900 for distribution in the — 
rds of the demand. The result of this state of matters is that 
forthe number calculated to meet their wants are disappointed a 
to ensure their supply, ask for 50 or 100 per cent. more than. 
It is most desirable that this uncertain d should be 2 
the real wants of each estate, say its average crop, or other data to 
y members of the Immigration Committee ; to such a m 


grave objections ; and any exceptionally high demands might be re 
to His ecellency the Governor. A — 


es Dated Emigration Board, the 23rd Juné 1871, 
: From—Sir T. W. C, Murvocn, Chairman of the Emigration Board, 
 . Bo—Mn. Herserr. i 3 


¥ 


~ T nave to acknowledge your letter of 19th instant, with a despatch from the 
Trinidad, inclosing the report of the immigration agent for the year 1870, ~— 
2. The number of emigrants despatched from Calcutta to Trinidad in | 
was 2,933, of whom 52 died at sea,—a mortality 


W equal to 1-7 per cent. This is an unus 
(twa eee owing, no doubt, to a careful selection of the emigrants,—to the good san’ 
- condition of Calcutta at the time of the emigration, and to favourable circumstances oj 
_ voyage. Dr. Mitchell anticipated the probability that future seasons may not be so— 
"and experience shows that the mortality on the voyage varies largely in different: 
has, however, been a gradual improvement for several years past, due in great 
_ greater attention oo to sanitary arrangements in the dep6ts and the more ca 
a ect people before they are embarked. - = ~ . : 
3. Dr. Mitchell next proceeds to state and analyze the petra 6 among 
the Colony. There are some apparent inaccuracies in his figures which I am 
but they are not suflicient to affect his conclusions. f 
| 4,” Pirst, as to the mortality of new immigrants. Dr. Mitchell gives 
baonter ctor ella 1,952 immigrants who have arrived since 1866. " 
- fact ble is the large mortality, down to 1469, of the first two years 
val red with subsequent years. During those two years the 
cent. ; during the three following, it was rather less than 2h. 
ring employers to ration their immigran's for a year after arrit 
tality among the new arrivals of that year fell to 4°1 per cent. 
the same people rationed themselves, the mortality amon 
‘cent.; thus making their mortality in two years rather more than tad 
lof pdt arrived before ee An Ordinance (No. IIL. ¢ 
require employers to ration their immigrants for two years 
ats ascertain its results, but if a vader t may be form 
E een anes Sey ee ts. After the se 


‘number of coolies under indenture in 1870 was 8,236, among 
equal to a mortality of 4°3 per cent. But of these deaths, 
a 421 ioumigrante thore were only 180 dent, egual to 
y-arrived immigrants, therefore, the death-rate of 18) 





immigrants rotting out their ‘adeaieial aaa, 

g those- working on bounty, the free, and children, 
g the year 160 deaths, equal toa rate of 1:74 per cent. 
number of Indians on estates, IT, 256 ia number, were 51 yu 


ber of absentees, the Agent says, is considerably snist’ in pepportion 
another beneficial effect which he attributes to ns Rationing 
h August the Aéalanta sailed with 401 return emigrants for Calcutta. 
8, described as “ ordinary labourers,” deposited for transmission to 
1. a-piece, while the deposits of the remaining 14 amounted to 1 OF 
The latter were no doubt tradesmen, and, as may be inferred from 
ans, oe who had made their red by speculation. ye 
1€ year 120 immigrants commuted their right to return-paksage or gin 
sae under the system recently established. It has, it appears, been 
systtm that 10 acres exceeds what a man can cultivate himself, 
increase, the settlers will be likely to come into the labour market as competi- bial 
rs with the planters. To obviate this objection, the Immigration A, 
oe oe ht be reduced in size, and the difference made up to the 
Sdnerios has been too short a time in operation to show 
es a the Governor’s despatch of 15th April last, inclosing the report of 
= Crown tant; described ny rangi he Indian settlements on the 
plantations as the reverse of what the Immigration Agent ative mm 
show which is correct, as the system develops itself, i 
eonduct of the people is said to have been very good, thie onl; serials 0 
: neditated murder of a foreman by two immigrants. commi! 
oer aiggion of contract, had fallen from 737 in 1869, to 351 in 1870. _ 

m placed by the Immigration Ordinance on the allotment of new 
ratale Dies the mortality of the preceding year had exceeded seven per cent, 
lucing its effect. The number of estates that came within its operation in 

in 1870 the number was reduced to 10, The whole number of immigrants on ty 
; pou RY 
ng the laborers on estates are a certain number who come from other Cc 
ked out, their industrial residence. Some of these have applied 
whether Trinidad would provide them with a return- ‘ir 
work for a certain number of years under indenture. The Governor requests: 
point, explaining at the same time why he thinks an indenture of four 
cient in their ease, The conclusion to which he comes is, that a 
would probably be sufficient. In this 1 agree. It is clear hag: not on 
cur no expense for the introduction of the immigrant, as 
ed labourer, his four years’ service would be more eae ees 
of any new immigrant that could be procured. It is, spre a 
terms.as will tempt immigrants who have completed dustrig 
nd are dissatisfied with their position to come to qeuel se sod. there 
sufficiently independent and OT to be tn their | 
ir position, might eventually accept the advantages oft 
: Rae pretis taySecqune atte Sapient eae m3 Ln 
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the shrine of Suki Sarwar from which wie fs 
Ses eee 


} 
ty 


pied submit, for the information of His Excellency the Vice 
ber, from the Commissioner, Lahore, Division, Rene 
“ecg omed Khan, Afghan, the man mentioned in the p 
% ‘of the rine of Sukki Sarwar, which was found on the person 
Simi Mr. Bull, 


ar inn made weit nd hy ee 1 
eee of tn person named in the purwana, but hitherto 


, however, which is given by ‘Captain Sandeman, D 
Khon, appears to the ar pages a satisfactory 


that the purwana in question had no Sentence lotr 
d Fae tha raotom of Ooo dinib bg the phate aith object of ge otting 
who refused to depart until his prayer was granted, 


iests of the shrine of Sukki Sarwar has hitherto. € +. ‘ 
to believe that they have been implicated ¥: ape politic 


| 
d by Staieianes io kage up oer doe ie Tieage ans 
en followed is an objectionable one. _ 


any further information of importance be obtained” with 
ee nt Sereranens of 9h ere : 





pod offices can only be— 
who petition his shrine what. 
all who are in distress, ae 


es to Sukki Sarwar's tomb are made by all ise’ 
hat their present and future wants may, from the known 


ied with, 


ing the months of February, March, and April; a lange fair is 
spies of Sukki Sarwar assemble in large numbers, It is 
ongst these come fakirs and needy persons of every kind an 


é fair is over in April, or at the latest early in May, and those ati 
mecctarned to their homes, with the exception of a few who have 
the high. priests. These priests are two by name,—Mullicks N. 
) fst to me, and they are both woll-behayed und, well-dispo dn 
x being to keep up the peculiar character of their shrine. I tru 
aa above, that this character is anything but a fanatical one, All go 
‘7 9, or Mussulman,—and all receive the same treatment; and the 
; hood is, , to treat all alike, without permitting religion to interfere. 


nd us ° 
" _ But to return to those who remained after the fair. 
being heard. This is done in the presence of one ofthe 
oral ees bomen grant all required of him; money is gen: 
hrine ¢ is poor, and by charity, this cannot be supplied, and the p 
knows any on who, on account of his liberal disposition, 
Sooltan i Sarwar. The petitioner then names a person: 
ly. An mag Spstegpewn on sat person in the 
t is passed e@ great of the shrine and presented to 
ina gheap and easy way, silenced and got rid of, if not sent ai 
ris also. often. ety with ; and it thus often’ 


i Tri sed Gilonrons *h-anaves the questions sonteinoiie tee 
After describing the attack on Mr. Bull, as well as the cir 
the purwana with the Sukki Sarwar seal on it, you : 
wwsiaaend be fot. yf Maplgch mt 
e custom is for the parties itioni 
inate heer want orders in the’ es ek 
ciple es named Tay may not be known to the 
a Wg Se PRT Be ee toe soe ten 
ned to Dr. el he got 
rg hn he akin were rr 





eps pao a oe ee noticed, 
brine issuing, in the wholesale way above _Telated, 


¥ 
itself reall very harmless, and T do not thnk 
e with the al ame the priests make capital out th 
e y they might be asked to keep a register of all orders i: 
ae seo nore on whom they were ‘issued. he 
to this. In fact, is was proposed to me a Native, 
is. one of their disciples, ait he said that hiatizee 
as already. observed, the soil of 
body of men entirely free from fanaticiém. 


ae mirwana found on Fakir Nawab Shab is wcities 
Munro, Commissioner and Superintendent 


of twelve pilgrims having left together with parwanmi 
they go and come to the shrine in numbers. 
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lasso it a, R. B. Shaw, Joint, Commissioner, La 
“the 27th August to the 2nd September 1871. 


cislnael is 

in taxes on iron, 
ported consumption in Ladakh. “The Custom 
yy be kept up for the 
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A Eble to the Gazerre ov Ixnta will be published ‘rom time to time containing such Official 
© satehdiinas ho Goversmnt of I india may deem to it la tntetod te the Publis; ond cook ope e r 
‘Non-Bubseribers to the Gammrre receive the SUPPLEMENT separately on a payment Rupees _— 
eet me ee : een ane Wy: 
No Official Orders 


or Notifications, the lication of which in the Gazerts or Ixpta is required ews 
“which her Been rel gseisiagry to publish in i Craton Gazerrx, will be included in the 8 s Peabo 
Orders and Notifications the body of the Gazurrn must.be looked to. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 


Opium Cultivation in China. 


nt, Caloutta,—No. 42, dated British Consulate, Hankow, the 31st July 1871. 


honor to report on the cultivation of the poppy in this of China 
mentioned in Mr, Wade’s despatch of 15th June last. ez 


it sort of crop (whether good’or bad) has been gathered, 
rovinees, Yunnan, Szechuen, and Kwei-Chow ; and in the N 


Ae al and in the North, in Manchuria ? 


iy rted at Hankow by opium brokers from ap some! 
x this year 1871, is an unusually. good: one, the . 


? 
n Yunnan and Kwei-Chow, it is impossible to speak fr « 
here directly from those Provinces. 


re, be Tee existing in 
which case a crop may b ge 
I feeling ex Hankow amongst ti 
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rome cree ] TET ad 27. ; : ; 
Answer Ind.—The unusually fine weather which existed in Szechuen 
of to Yeap and of which he lowe condition of the waters of the Yangtse here up to 
a proof, would be eminently favorable to the opium crop, nor have any allusions — 
ravages arising from blight or disease, ages 
_ Question 8rd.—Is cultivation of the poppy generally and specially in the 
vicinity extending, or the reverse ? } a 
Answer 3rd.—In the Province of Hupei in which Hankow is situated, the area of | 
_ tion to be much as formerly. The chief opium District is in the West of the 
bordering on Szechuen in the prefectures of I-chang and Huh-an-fu. We Sc? 
Here a considerable quantity is grown and called Chiso-tu, It issaid to be of excellent 
quality, but the quantity produced only just suffices for local consumption, though the article 
is much sought after when it can be obtained, and a heavy price is paid for its ’ ae br. 
It is likewise stated that at several places in the country, the peasantry cultivate small 
quantities of opium by way of making a few cash. ARS CORN 
‘The quantity is infinitesimal in amount, and can have no effect on the opium market} but 
— it-may be a sete showing how the wind blows. It is doubtful, however, whether the : 
__ of this Province is fertile enough to render opium cultivation profitable, and tea, the staple of ‘i 
et _ Hupei, and possessing the double advantage of being profitable and legal, will probably prevent, as 
any great ion of poppy cultivation. ; Ms 
~~ In the neighbouring Provinces of Hunan and Honan, some attempts have” been made 
the cultivation of the poppy ; but the large imports of foreign and native opium into — 
ese Provinces show the amount to be but slight. A beginning, however, has been made, 
_and the cultivation of the poppy may, in the fertile country of Honan, be profitably apeteds 
~ but the Province of Hunan can never, from the poverty of its svil, become a formi le compe. 
 titor for growth of opium. apk 
oa In Szechuen, nearly half the Province is already appropriated for ae and the cultivation, 
id of it being profitable, it may safely be’supposed it will be extended further if possible; but 
t the soil of West Szechuen being less fertile than that of the East portivn, any further increase will be 
impeded. Of increase or reverse in the Provinces of Yunnan and Kwei-Chow, no statistics areob- ~~ 
tainable, except that, so far back as 1836, the fertile spots in that Province are mentioned, in a 
memorial addressed by Choo-Tsun to the then Emperor, as being appropriated for the gro = 
of the poppy ; and it may safely be stated now that the produce is very considerable, 
the Mikdeooian rebellion existing there would be a check to any great extension, An esti- — 
mate made in 1869 gives piculs 20,000 for annual yield of Yunnan, piculs 15,000 for Kwei-— 
Chow, and piculs 6,000 for Szechuen. 


j These figures, however, are open to criticism, for it seems remarkable that the Province _ my 
’ having the largest export of opium should produce the smallest crop. acaba is 
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Question 4th,—Any action of the imperial or local authorities affecting opium? ~— 3 i 
Aurwer 4th.—No direct action has been lately taken against its cultivation, Heavy. 
transit dues and an increased land tax are the only means used. ‘Spee 



















’ Proclamations are, of course, continually being issued by local Magistrates, exhorting — =| 
people to cultivate cereals and abandon opium for more useful crops ; but, as the officials are the 
chief consumers of the drug, and, in addition, devive -a considerable revenne therefrom, ; 
-proclamations are intended only as a means of exacting more money from the culti 


© Question 5th.—Is the consumption of native opium extending in the interior. 


treaty ports, and how is it affecting the consumption of Indian opium, and whence 
cic Hat procured which is consumed in the writer’s vicinity ? is fo 













Answer 5th.—The consumption is decidedly on the increase, and more native opium 

_ down here every year; but it does not appear as yet to have any effect on the | a 
The total of Rapes is becoming larger every year, and their number 

more rapidly than the amount of native opium produced. It may even be s 

i consumption of the native article has a favorable effect on the sale of the 

Tts cheapness increases the number of smokers, and they, having acquired a taste 

betake themselves ultimately to the best kind they can procure, which is, of course, 


_ Itas stated here by foreign firms that, until the production of opium e 
and the area of cultivation bears a more equal pico to the siheeaae 
pire eo eaie need be entertained for the Indian opium, and even then the 


1¢ foreign drug would continue for some time to give it an ad 
modes bape gs sit is a further disadvantage, and the adian sa ii 
‘some years, and its sale perhaps rather to increase than diminish, om 













-Piculs 2,441 
Ly sel 98 a 202 ae 205. - 


























1en is the greatest producing District for Hankow, almost the entire importation — 
m that Province. pp : 
ality is not first-rate, but its cheapness makes it popular with the poorer classes. 
also. imported from Yunnan, but the long distance, the difficulties of transit, and the = 
cation, prevent any large importation. Its quality is said to be excellent, nearly equal~ 
f Indian opium, and the conterminous Province of Hunan is largely supplied with — 
however, a significant fact that this Province is likewise the largest importer from 
a centre, of the Indian drug, so that the best native opium would seem, underthe 


circumstances, unable to compete successfully with the more 





tasty article, x 
opium is undoubtedly the most formidable rival the Indian drug possesses, but 










; ‘the sieerstiae of it having been in existence for the last 50 years, the maximum of @ 4 
may have attained. It is largely imported into Hunan and Szechuen, and Ch uing-. 
fa io the latter Province is a central depdt for the Yunnan opium as Hankow is for the | ny 


+j 
hed 
ss 


“From 41 6 Ste of carriage and taxation Szechuen can now hardly be reckoned as : 
-eonsumer of oreign drug, though, in former years, some little was sent. The Yunnan opium 

has to degree taken its place from its being both excellent in quality and cheap and close 
‘at hand batthe opening up of a port in Szechuen to foreign steamers would pa a 5 have 
i the effect of increasing import of foreign opium. cae 
Question 64h,—What the relative prices are of native and of Indian opium, and whether 
anything is known that is likely to affect them ? hai he 
Answer 6th,—The prices ruling in Hankow market are now, for— 

> Pagar Yunnan, Ist quality, Tis. 880 per 100 catties, 










i Kwei-chow 22 » 370 5, 4s ” 

_ Szechuen old 9) NORD aye ay. gy 

: ” , new » 296 4 45 ” 
cyst be Foreign opium from 500 to 540 taels per ches ; 


‘Tndian opium is consumed chiefly by the wealthier and official classes, its dearness having 
prevented its becoming a common article of consumption with the poorer classes. The = 
article is consumed by the poor exclusively as inferior teas are in England, andthe = 

ion of opium cultivation in China has been induced to supply a demand which the © — 

drag was unable to satisfy. Ramen 
tinue, and will continue, to smoke the best that can be procured, and, unless 
becomes so adulterated as to become inferior to the native opium, it will 
own in the market. The price of foreign opium has ined nearly 
the last two or three years, ranging from 500 to 550 taels per chest, nor 
here of its being lowered. The price of the native article has a slow, 

y to decrease, the increased production being compensated for by 

ng umber of consumers, and, until the one has overtaken the other, 

of various kinds of native opium, given by Baron bri ¥ 

‘Honan in the spring of 1870, may prove interesting, but 
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a 900 to 1,000 cash a tac . Ailsa 
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r Majesty's Secretary of State for India, to His Excellency the Right Hon'ble the 
India in Council,—No, 57 (Public), dated India Office, London, the 27th Ju 
continuation of my despatch of the 23rd of February last, No. 8, 
‘ the information of your Excellency in 
ey 1671, No. 65, 12 despatch* from the Governor of British 
enclosures, forwarding the report on the coolie 


os z eolny for the aia ending 31st December 1870. 

, 2. also transmit copy of a despatch 
nant-Governor of St, Vincent, giving cover ta 
the same period, on the Iudian immigrants in 

; Copies of the reports* from the Emig: 
and 20th June 1871, sioners on the above and of the replies 

‘0th June and Srd July 1871. the Secretary of State for the Colonies to 

s and Rawson are herewith enclosed. 


Melis Wha Sting 3. Born, Governor, Bitch Cotas, to the Right Hon'ble the Haan 
&e., &¢., &c.,—No. 65, dated Georgetown, British Guiana, the 2nd May 1871. 


_ I nave the honor to transmit the report of the Acting Immigration 
gether with the consolidated half-yearly return in regard to immigrants inti 
g ‘Bist of December of last year. 
The number of immigrants on the estates at the close of the year 
‘0 males under indenture, and of 7,640 males not under indenture; of 10, . 
‘and of 4,888 females unindentured ; giving a total of 37,510 wales wots 
orag total of 52,404 immigrants working on the estates. Com with 
year, 1869, this exhibite an increase of 3, 568 males, 1,598 females, or a total 
Eeaces gent tc chet There has been a small percentage increase in the 
but notso great as the increase in 1869. In 1868, for each 100 males there y 
in 1869 there were for each 100 males 39°17 females, and iu the past year; 
there were 8969 females. Every increase, however small, tending - 
mpprench to an equilization in the sexes is satisfactory. Your ord: 
now existing between the sexes of the immigrants in the 
short of that panies ‘by the recent fnestianies to be sent 


‘the sexe were very nearly equal. 
average mortality, including both indentured and uninde: 
s in 1869, was 2-11 per cent,; in the past year, it has risen to 3:06 
ath-rate may, perhaps, in some degree, he attributable to the 
introduced in the season 1869-70, atngth whom the number of | 
rst the older resident coolies. "During the past year, an attempt 
‘ -death-rate amongst immigrants who have been less than two 
find it is returned at 5-48 per cent., being nearly 2-72 per 
on all classes of immigrants. The average mortality for ‘the 
‘S1st, 1870, amounts to 3-46 per cent. 


Applying the rules laid nown in Lord Granville’s d 
of last year, the returns of 1870 shew that five estates 
vent., or double the average of the year; and sie the n 

ate Poibe the average dea 





read 
686 ~ 
Bact aay nes: 
Bre fa 2) se eR eae Rae + oad 
ring must, I fear, be classed as a permanently unhealthy estate. 
44, i cent. ; in 1868, 8:44 per cent.; in 1867, 5°56 per cent. ; 
in 1865, 6°12 per cent.,—giving an average for the five rs en 
of 8°52 per centum. The average death-rate for the year 1870 may be 
‘10% per cent. I have drawn the attention of propsistor te es 
every exertion to lessen the mortality, and I have no fault to find with 
new hospital has been built, cottages of a better construction are prov: 
been erected for a supply of rain water. The medical attendant, 

1 ng estate, also visits the hospital daily. Should these improvements not 
re the number of deaths during the present year, then I ‘consider no further 
,of coolies should be made. a ba 
th-rate on Aurora, an estate adjoining Spring Garden, may be given 

, In 1869, it was as low as 2°94 per cent.; in 1868, 5°48 per cent.; in 1867, 
in 1866, 2°9 cent.; andin 1865, the mortality did not exceed 1-01 per 
. of mortality has fluctuated a good deal; and, seeing that in the previous 
ni 2°94 per cent., and that, the average mortality for the five years en 
was as low as 4°2 per cent., I trust that the large mortality of the past y 


Vue exhibits a death-rate during the past year of about 74 per cent. In 
in 1566, 6°73 per 
December 1 


L per cent., giving an average for the five years, 
Pjiia:<piete saat alo, { fear, be-clascrd on. aut anki aN 
.» 1868 and 1867, has the mortality fallen within the prescribed limits. 
cent. This would sea 

ranking 


cent, ; in 1868, 3:43 per cent. ; in 1867, 5-69 per cent. ; 
ending 


ion Wales exhibits a mortality of about 6-9 per 
fresh allotment of immigrants, and yet I find that-the average 
i December 1869 is as high as 7°36 per cent. : in this respect 

ns and above both Belle Vue and Aurora, indeed the last estate, 
biting a very high rate of mortality, in the general average it falls” 


1 ae 
ining the statistical returns relating to immigrants for the last six year 
it a constant yearly high rate of mortality, and may be regarded as unb % 
', however, show a continual yearly low rate, , therefore, be classed. 
. But others show a remarkable fluctuation in the ananal gaaceeeaie ae eaths, ates 
aenoeen.con with caciainty bs senigaed,. at is chiefly in regard to 
tion of the rules laid down by Lord Granville will be found to be difficult 


D was enough in a despatch No. 63 of the 12th of January last 

ee orcnt not enforcing the rule, considering that every exer-_ 

improve the sanitary condition of the estates ; and although, as Thave — 
beyond the limits prese 


estates show for the past year a mortality 
de these estates from another allotment of immigrants, unless 

migration season commences. I find that op abe} D 

ein, I fear this will be the case with the Spring Gard 

it will be confined to this one. he iby 5 

‘circular of the 16th Port grater my ers 

sands, whisk ‘hits the ' allotnneah “6k Sania 

spi R pr all ~e se 4 PAR rae 


ap 
















eC ron oo Tien I presume ae will be at liberty to do so, pr 

this will be that the proprietors of permanently unhealthy estates will not have all 4 

it y newly arrived immigrauts, but may obtain at least a limited increase cof their” 0 
from {he older residents or acclimatized immigrants. ; 











=o Denis M. Gattacren, Esg., Acting Immigration Agent General, British Guiana, to the 
tihew ; Grant, Government Seoretary, &¢., &c.,—No. 365, dated the 19th April age 


_ Inave the honor to forward herewith the consolidated return of i 
indenture of service, or residing on plantations in British Guiana, for the 
eo ‘December last. 7 
2) T endeavoured, by issuing forms and a circular on the 24th December Inst, to sane 
3 a prompt and accurate return being made from each plantation,—see enclosure No. l,and IT 
: , in the enclosure No, 2, to anvipate and guard aghast inaccuracy ot want of fans 
* ion, I found, however, that notwithstanding the minuteness of “ suggestions” 
‘ respect, very serious. inaccuracies and accidental neglect did occur in the : 
| i teturne, and Iwas thus oompelled to send them back for correction and amendment ) 
_ times in many cases, for which purpose I prepared the enclosure marked No.3. 00 
; ->..8.. The last.of them-was returned to this office only on the 5th instant, upon” 
Re sqguolieied return was, as soon as possible, completed, and would, but for the ; 3 
and Ganges (with immigrants from Calcutta) bave been submitted a week or 

















. 


_ 4 The Commissioners of Enquiry report, paragraph 529, page 124 oo repe 
“average mortality would appear to be as nearly as possible 4 per a 
we course) on the whole” (immigrant) population; while the elaborate ‘leas prepared 

Gp) the five years ending Slet December 186 9 exhibits a rate of 3°84 similarly, © > 


+. 8 "Tho plantations that have reached or exceeded those rates during the | 
ae Sein Pdi, and which, therefore, demand special examination snd inves 
‘West Coast, Demarary, 4°29 per cent.; Pin. W, 
5°57 etre Boy Pin. Cullen grenid Sai Coast, Essequibo, 543 
“Honan Gos, roabisce Coast, Essequibo, 5°49 per ceut.; Pln. Aurora, J 
_ Essequibo, 6°86 cent. ; and Pin. Spring Garden, Aroabisce Coast, 
eek “cant and, Golly, Pi. Friends, East Banke Berbice, 4°31 per cent. ER ini 
is Excellency the Governor has, I believe, already referred to Dr. Shier 
‘report the extracts from the registers of deaths submitted by me some time 
Wales, Spring Garden, Aurora, and Johanna Cecilia. now submit. im 
herewith, as to Plantations Philadelphia, Cullen, and Friends, with a view to 
imilarly. It may, I submit, be found desirable that some of these plantations. 
porarily, restricted to the employment of fully acclimatized labs 
igrants should not, consequently, be sent to them, on arrival, to be ace 
__ 1. 1do not consider that any of the other plantations require-to be: 
--—«B,-Tt will be observed that the total number of immigrants accoun’ 
, solidated return is 87,510. males, and 14,888 females; {oe 
females re East Indians from Caleutta, the remainder consisting of Shine 
upg yal omy ery Maras nd shat the ponent 
-year was during being 
ro bapnat Yor alittle over thirty 1 ate tecmiend, ene 
I may here observe that with all the endeavour to 
: a al I believe, nevertheless 


close 
rr sea Sheena sy 


% 2 
e sf 
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ise? 
1868 
1560 


ae the report of the “ Commissioners a 
9 een in British Guiana,” now no doubt .u 
k unnecessary for me to sa le wan orm 


ip i ig lg ae 


ft deaiahth trieesi +0 your Excellency the report of the Ionian 
z ended Stet December 1870. el 


gratifying to perceive that the ~tacdene. ste: cooteaenlie inn 
nee of the late Agent as to Fgecomene the system in j 


Bas pp auton. grenade fo some ating with respect to st 
or pba 


; contain are located, peepee 
ee er tes ontina thereon, 
of complaint came under my notice. On some estates ” ale 
<sepmedavalan wd i feet-eote ea 
s the necessary repairs don ; 
ome nto the amount of wage sil 
Sadar work done, but, on exam 
entered and paid for, and, on 
the coolie was 





| the excitement the coolies owin, to the 
on Argyle Estate. "Only oan Joag tits 
Rik 5 cane stealing, viz., 18 months. 


a ae 28 tomnpaney in the sniahen at Soe 
_— of my predecessor. Shir lipmcoman aaah Segrecn ss ‘ 
ly returns sent in by managers, whi < 
—— Tintend to make an accurate list of \ aren 
ntured, so that in future there can be no possibility ree 


empl coolies appear to tae work iether 
teeplyet be obtained Sr eh ia that payable 
not care to employ the latter. But on some estates 
ved about the works, willingly accepting the same rate as paid pre 
being from 80 to 36 cents per day, Where objection was made to ai 
on Gpasteesed to held wack where he cannot earn so much. 
w the employer and coolie to settle the amounts to be 
I ; of course on the understanding that in no ease shall th 
than to a Creole labourer ro equal ability.. 
cet Se necessarily been delayed on account of the confusion’ arising 
departure of the late Immigration Agent, and the fact of the ship 
s entitled to back passage at the time that the several estates 
will endeavour to make my report for the half-year ending 30th . 
imrmeey genes oneuprsbenstve. 


a. 29,870 10,006 
«. 7,640 . 4,888 


87,510 14,894 & 
says, an increase, as com with 1869, of : 
however, with 30th raat, there is an inc: pe 

bay decrease of 220 in the number of females, The bi 
x cent., the deaths at the rate of 3:06, which is a slight tacsoee 
0 years, which was 2°84 and 2-92, respectively. This i 
number of new immigrants | introduced in 1869-70, 
that the mortality repping ame} immigrants who have hoes 
as 5°48 t follows that the mortality 
Pah cena ton rate given above. U 
“report 0 1 Decent Considering the ” 
a pees 





‘Sit 
-among old immigrants who are acclimatized, are free to accept 
tle means of knowing the circumstances of the estate. ‘I 
Earl of Kimberley should approve it, would apply, are § 
On Aurora Estate, although the mortality in 1870 was 
noderate. It may be hoped, therefore, that it was the. 
8 last year, ear 
er assumes that in applying Lord Granville’s role, the rate 
d on the whole number of immigrants working” on the estate 
ite of their introduction; but that the refusal to assign is to apply 
presume that his interpretation is correct on both points. The: 
tality is to ascertain the healthiness of au estate, or the contrary; : 
old ‘immigrants would be a greater proof of unhealthiness ihag: 
phew. At the same time, it is only new immigrants whom the Gor 
bound to protect against assignment to an estate where the mortality | 
rants who have completed their industrial resid-nce are less likely to 
‘and are generally able to judge for themselves whether it is 
ou a particular estate. d ? 


1. C, Mompocn, to R. G. W. Haxnenr, Esq., &c., &e, &c—dated Emigration Board, 
: 20th June 1871. : ee 


itive to noknowledge your lettor of 17th instant, with a despatch from the Ea 


St. Vincent, enclosing the report of the Immigration Agent of that Island 


is report has been delayed by the circumstances under which 
t vacated his office. It shows that the number of Indian im 
ecember last was 1,227; that the births in the half-year had 
soggy Mio therefore at the rate of 27 per 1,000 per annun 
equal to 101-688 days, or not quite $3 days in the six months 
lost through sickness, holidays, or idleness were 64 » 
-amoun to an average of $ 15°75 each. Some ) 
but, on investigation, were found to be wnreason 
atm in the same way not substantiated. The Im 
d of the provision in the Immigration Act prescribing the 1 
rit paid to coolies for extra work, the -and 





Te cidktes 4c Coeannen Rawson, c.z., &c., &c., &c.,—No. 54, dated Do 
the 3rd July 1871. 


[aave Seceivied Lieutenant-Governor Berkeley’s despatch No. 40 of the 9th 
( manors of the seo a Agent in St. Vincent for the pases 
m 1870. 


eet to the suggestion of the Immigration Agent that the law should be 
sto permit the employer and the coolie to fix the wages for extra works | 


ement I am not disposed to dissent from Sir C. Murdoch’s opinion that: 
‘such agreements may: be tried if the Local Government think it 
ment in question be made, its working should be narrowly watched, 
r doubt peta a coolie would be able to secure from his employer 
5 as compared with that of a Creole of “equal ability.” 


Aaya the ho honor to il itn the recei; ci oe your letter No. 5, ent hy 


+ cotton between the Nerbudda Valley and Caleutt: 
investigate be ess tic allie and to report the result of my inquiries, for * iu 


xy the Viceroy and Governor General in Council. 


Sef mae this subject being broutt ; 
made, and that ascertainin will be 
alluded to by the Officiating Chief’ Co Commissioner of the 
ble and admitted of satisfactory explanation, I did not 
On the receipt, however, of your despatch under ackno 
able to obtain the test information on the subject for tra 
Pipette for a tour in the C 
A yeraeg a detailed report, until I re-visit the cotton d 
e ies the tubulated statements of traffic, a 
e, the whole rele of the trade of the Central Provinces with a1 
which has been treated of at length in my memorandum, copy of wh 
No. 6312, dated the 25th ultimo. ‘These circumstances 





road were not made up exclusively of cotton a 
ae cotton sent eastward by road from the Canteal E 
ing country. Some quan| were sent even from Oomraotee to 
t-note of my memorandum on the railway traffic already referred to— 


‘afe 
e even a consignment of Oomraotee cotton was sent from Oomraotee to 
ae taliones by © Bei jaree Naik of Berar, who not caring to keep his 
loaded them with cotton, and brought back sugar and hes 


ies of cotton sent from the Nerbudda Vlloy sen: tai 
one etna erecta yee Aired 





1965-66, | 1866-67. 


75,000 | 41,853 | $8,645 | + 
17,403 | 10,652 4,249 


58,756 49,207 25,353 


8. That some tended in this staple should continue to extik: feck the 
e Central Provinces, is only natural from the following cireumstances, In the 
remembered that, until quite recently, the whole trade of this tract 
e East. Until the completion of t e railway, not only the Nerbudda _ 
ore Province and some portions of the Berars, were entirely cut off 
, transacted the whole of their business with Mirzapore and ae 
Te Mirzepore the cotton of that part of the country used to be sent, a 
tao sugar, 7 junit ae ar albapets and the comprehensive be se 
by such trading towns as Jubbulpore, Nagpore, Hingunghit, a 
he large firms whose head-quarters are at Mirzapore had, and in ep 
at these towns, with subordinate branches in all the circles of 
towns are the trade centres. And, as explained in my letter on the W 
On stein being under advances to the agents of these firms, the pra 
and disposed of by the mahajuns who have been for long years in h 
large consignments to Mirzapore. In the Berar country, the effect 
of the ‘railwa) Sige eran with Bombay has been to induce some of the | 
to a at Bombay. The native agents in the up-country markets 
“i sPorh,.ot sell it-on the spot to the European agents wht. apie 
t is wath of the Southpoorahs, and who supply the European firms 
ieee Heat In a Nerbudda Valley the state of the case is somewhat different. 
; se ere ere fe vee Totnn Peninsula Railway on the north of. the South) 
some ete i old cnn, ut been fully felt, and the trade thus sti 
sey some in its old channel, But every thing seems to indicate a 
7 ae ot likely to be long deferred. 


IL. The following extract foom the'letter ‘of Mr, LeMesurier (Agent of 
Peninsula eid to the Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, given in the A 
still more fully the reasons for the exports towards the East. Mr. 
at Gorrawarra myself about the date referred to in Colonel 
er @ conversation avith the agents who were sendi 
Garrawarra to Mirzapore. The reason assigned by t p teege was, t] 
| carts thus occupied were not acaylopad 4 at that particular time 
re, they would be a home idle, as there was no work for thems 
sending by rail from Garrawarra to Mirzapore vid J 
ee and Rewah to Mirzapore, was equal to eight anes 
rock asa and they contrived to return from 
and other "places on the road. 
M 4 the Chari el aware i the mart o whic all 
‘ou! man rs; and 
established—the whole rat aa 8 tho’ hands of the Hi 
possibly alter the course of such trade in one season, pa 
| Mi dy to C: leutt ) Xs 
There is yet another reason for the cotton of Central | 
late years, veep i. and weaving mills, worked 
the neighbourhood Caleutta, d 





g paragraph 6 of the exports to Calositta se, tea a : 
e requirements of the mills there. 


tly, the cotton of’ the Nerbudda Valley—a cotton mya in 
m that grown south of the Southpoorahs—is in great’ dema' 
seen from the followi extract from the lather of 
The tary writes : 


er of opinion that the white short-stapled cotton’ 
sf the Central Provinces ‘and the North-West of India, a ge 


incipally e: to, China, will continue to find its way to Oa 
port for the export of Indian cotton to China, 
1 and twenty years ago, about a third of the quantity of the ¢ 
Bombay went to China, All this is now changed; and 
i exported from Bombay has, within half the period, foul 
ee from this port to China is an inconsiderable ‘i 


siciast the cotton trade done by Calcutta and Bombay. with Ch i 
seen from the figures given below ; and it is to be noted t 
ime falls, the demand for Indian cotton for janis to ¢ 





APPENDIX. 


Tarton, Esg., Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, to the Cotton C 
Five ie Central Provinces,—dated Bombay, the 23rd August 1871, 


.vE to acknow owledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th instant, on 
tton from the Nerbudda Valley to abampory brought to the hotice of 
‘Commissioner, Central Provinces, in February last, ce 


In reply, I have the pleasure to enclose herewith copy of a letter to. the Cham 
, from the Bombay Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, which will 
information that can be given on the subject. The 
ier’s letter gives a satisfactory explanation of what had been observed 
and they are further of opinion, that the white ppetaige co 
of the Central Provinces and the North-West of India, which 
to, China, will continue to find its way to Calcutta as the 
cotton to China. ’ 1) 
years ago, about a third of the quantity of 1 
y went to ‘Ml this is now changed ; on y ot ie 
Bombay has, within half the period mentioned more than dou 
from this port to China is an inconsiderable item in the aggrega' 


4» Chamber of Commerce, Bombay,—No. 2097, dated Bombay, the 20th March 1871. 


)- Lmaye the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 18 
‘accompaniment, regarding the despatch of cotton from the Nursingpore Distric 


was at Garrawarra myself about the date referred to in Colonel 
a con’ ti ith the agents who were sending this cotton | 
awarra Mirzapore. The reason assi by them was that, if the bu 
upied were not employed at that particular time in going to Mirzapore, 
4 there was no work for them ; and that the saving between se 
irzapore vid Allahabad, or by cart vid Meyhere and Rewah to’ 
as a docra only,—time being as of no value; and they contri 
‘with merchandize for Rewah and other places on the road. ~ 


or ae the Chamber is well aware is the mart to which all 
ie being ine for vi spe be ead agencies are so firmly 

oe Da te baa ofthe th ss spree 

) as on the are ev con 

"as carriers of cotton from Mirzapore to Calcutta, hi 


the same time that this cotton was intended for C 
e followin, eee aeatcns ‘wes at thal tind it 





py isle dng he wgek; cathe weather Tne become 
this part are looking | well, The cotton plants are 
they would be the better of rain to stimulate their 
Meee becca: Bee sermons sete sogece-e Titiemsaey Stirree eee 


ected to bear fruit to any extent. In that part of the country 
— In the norther portion of the Distt the 


required for the autumn sowings, A 
en pid \circumstances, it would be mere waste to put the seed into. 
feestred Sut the lntopowing is somewhat larger this season than pew 
n cotton cultivation caused b began iin act barat ; 
yt the cultivators who nye Apiks Barat be: to. the 
y loss they may have meatal the early part of cts 
Uae of ta fpr af ola ene the excessive hea 


only from nine inches to one foot Se mote eae 


n market the last f 
aod ail further pric borer by the vag -m ae 


model farm com! favorably with the surrounding fic 
ihe bene of ‘good ploughing, the roots of the plants hase 


quent] ly getting more moisture 1 those near the surface, 
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ne nh F. H. Ronpatt, x. 8. Fees! 
2 Orie Pro the submission of the Plans and Estimates of 
roject as designed and executed by the East India 


CHAPTER I. 


‘eéries of irrigation and navigation works about to be dedbei 
are lately been purchased by the Government from the East 
mpany, and are known as the Orissa Project. 


“scheme originated in consequence of a report on. the cc 
ee - the Province of Orissa made by Sir A Co 
far back as 1858, when he was on 


rnment of India to proceed to Cuttack for the purpose of rn 
me nena save the city from the destruction with wh 
m the river Mahanuddy, or rather "oe that 
he old” Me 


ooree, which had begun to undermine t 
urrounds the city. 
on this duty, Sir A. Cotton’s attention was attracted to 
districts Poviicny the Cuttack Commissionership, and 
very similarly circumstanced to those districts bordering't 
o scheme of irrigation works had to yield 
recommended the Government to consider the Propriey 
r series of works for Orissa, 


the subject was occupying the attention of Governmen 
y, Who had been encouraged to commence ope . 
out a scheme in Orissa on the basis of Sir A. Cec 
on _ After considerable discussion, the offer of the Co mpan) 
, and contract entered into with them for a scheme of 
‘in with navigation, one of the main features of ae 
water communication between Cuttack and biaseisiae 





. Chilka Lake to Balasore the chain of the eastern 
rallel with the coast line, being 60 miles distant 
vhere the river Mahanuddy first debouches on the plains, 
thin 15 miles again at Balasore. 
Sterling’s History of Orissa it is stated that the Mabr 
Fe ane ; the course of their career of conquest’ 
Of Orissa during the 54nd their way to Orissa, being enchanted 1 
- . My . . . 
aur multitude of its temples, its beautiful 
oak of rivers by which the country was traversed, and 
ance of fertility which its great rice plains presented, pronounced 
be one continual “Tirth” or scene phages eye notwithst 
e evidences of apparent prosperity, the his of Orissa during the 
tu y obi it to hare ws the scene of periodical distress, and subjects 
se visitations which are common more or less to all the deltas 
India, and which generally culminate in some such overwhelming cal: 
_ that which lately befell that province. Les aE 
‘Extreme drought in one year deprived it of food. Extreme flood 
succeeding year destroyed the hope. of the anxiously expected harvest. 
isolated position, from want of proper communications, aggravated those ¢ 
| ‘it beyond the reach of succour from localities which eould 
rt wants. Teale 
the view of preventing such calamities, by using the: 
‘in similarly circumstanced provinces, that the scheme of the 


n the year 1862, when the Irrigation Company first comeuied 


4 Dpto tions, the only means of communication \ 
fT were by what was called the Grand Tron 
which was at'that time little more than in a state of formation, and 
of high earthen embankments, in many places not consolidated, with 
- covering, and.but few bridges. Consequently, during the rainy 
: ; often ten days in transit, the telegraph wires 
re carried away at the river crossings, and Orissa be 
ses cut off from the rest of India, = 
there was the safe and convenient, though smoll, bh 
vessels rarely resorted to it, and it was with great diffic 
chartered in England to bring out the machinery for 
‘works, owing to there et no information obtainable s 


« 


the fact that there was a lighthouse erected to warn 
, nothing was known; and when at last the first two shi 
was with the greatest difficulty that the Commanders 
essels within the sheltered port, instead of rem 
dstead. From its having been so rarely vis 
and a0: th on y aols: sir righ ae 
; ‘Lighthouse Superintenden 
k in river boats sent down all the - 
el -navigable_ 





ge the seven 
— each of gh rages 


| Te orballong, is mote or 
acter. 


four frst named rivers may be said to 5 


y floods there is almost a contit 
whole space rom the Lake to the Salundee. , 








* a > 56 


of tie’ 





| richer character in 80 
ous, othe fertilits of delta form the latter river is far prran he +4 
delta of the fh ie as ear the enormous growth of the trees and 
in the it of the ‘arious crops’ rais The deposit of the Subunreeka, on e 
the other hand, is apparently not nearly so rich as that of the Cussye. — a 


All these rivers are fed by the rains of the south-west monsoon. The size 
Areas of'catchment’basin and dis- Of their respective basins and their maximum and 
: ated rivers. minimum sie are as fess — ’ 





Cubie Cubic feet Cubic feet 
per second. | per second, 





Salundee 
Subunreeka 
Cossye 


The staple crop of the whole country is rice, ers is grown icles the mon- 
ale’ soon months. It consists of three kinds,—firet, 

Bemcatenvchanen that which is sown broadcast, and which in Orissa 
| occupies the greater portion of the land, and is locally termed Beallee ; secondly, 

* that eich is transplanted, and which, in the absence of the means of artificial 
_ irrigation, can only be grown in low grounds, where rain-water is likely to lodge : 

- this crop is known by the name of Sarud, and yields both a finer descki ion and 

a larger weight of rice; thirdly, that which i is grown at the close of the cold 


av er, or in the spring of the year, and is known as Dalwa. The crop is 
wholly dependent on artificial irrigation, and when carefully cultivated yial 38 
good return. ed 


. Besides the rice crops there are small quantities of sugarcane, cotton, 
plantain, chillies, pawn leaf, and other garden produce; but the a 
such crops in Orissa is insignificant. heat is also grown in certain 
but to no great extent. Cotton, mustard and other oil-seeds form the rr 
cold weather crops. In Midnapoor there is more sugarcane, and there are 
extensive mulberry plantations, but the main crop there also is rice, wbile, in 
‘Hidgellee rice sien is attempted to be cultivated, 


The principal season of cultivation, therefore, is during the south-west. 
Tae soon ; and whenever the rains were either deficient 
_ The monsoon the principal season untimely, or if they commenced too late or. 
, for cultivation. 
i too early, the great food crop of the whole 
was endangered, and could not be replaced in any appreciable Dy r 
‘subsequent crop grown in the spring. When the rains cease ead a as | 
instance in 1865, salaries warn fa e conseque! vit 
be fainino, and from the fact that dur the: Seba: fietiiing 
~ useless and powerless to procure food, to the fact that 
any export trade from the Orissa districts, with the exe 
quantities which are shipped at Balasore, the inevitable 
casper or eer sustain. 
es gale @ partial | the harvest m 
sa pian wherever Paras Hence yo 
to increase the ee ‘ad fort snore i i 







































nearl lis vig eduacer elie fewer 4 
oe yea an excess of that inthe dla of the 
Kistna, t the irregulari is very similar. irregularity = 
proper growth of rice Thad 1 there op Goa wine heise 
of [ge wad eg da in Orissa as compared with that grown — 

‘The rainfall in the Godavery a I think, 45 inches. — 
it reaches 60 inches. In 1865, the year of failure, nearly 60 inches” 
Tad reg et Ortlat, bot an the main eoosed on. the 14th the 
crops” Canees perished. The actual quantity of rain falling dora ae 
no criterion of whether artificial irrigation is necessary or 
ease * or otherwise of its distribution during the survicnge® 
ee observed. és atime 


eevee ae works were to be primarily designed, as far as their 

Man tnt th he irrigating properties were concerned. The main 

object to be kept in view was to secure the principal crop of the district from — 

In : of failure from drought. 

_. As mentioned above, all the rivers which had to be dealt with take their : 

rise in the nee: of the Eastern cles i which intercept the south-west 
nsoon in its passage across fe and are uently abundantly — ay 

‘supplied between the months o Dery and December, or during the season when 

the ‘main food crop of the country is on the ground. "As far, then, as sourees of 

1p} ther are individually superabundant for all the land that could » iat 

ated. The problem then was,—How roold that supply be best « sad 

For the elucidation of this point, the character of each of the a) coe 













CHAPTER III. 


, thé Mabanudd faukn'the dirat ah stint epee 
Tle eatihnest bans above the gorge through which — 
vadtgriygecetrsuagnnc i rag 2 2S 
1 
opp gel aempn 9 neen or 
the equse_ of the violent floods and of the 
fresh, and which 





ig from | the river b 
; y, and the other taking | 
Peete caefraldavouiinccins which had boen made some 
fee C. Harris, of the E neers, it seemed almost cs 
greatly altered; that the 
uddy had become silted, see that of the Katjooree had 
and widened as to take off all the cold weather volume of the rive 
‘Harris’ investigations further showed that the capacities of all the 
a as the sections within their natural banks were concerned, only admi 
their senreyi one-half the volume entering their respective heads, and 
Big ay therefore, ‘on the océurrence of every flood above a certain height on the gau, 
| at Cuttack, the ca Aaa be, more or less, exposed to the effects of i 
tion. To meet this difficulty, certain measures had been proposed, one of 
was to construct at a particular spot a partial stone dam on the M 
_- which should retard and reise the water in flood, until it had acquired suffici 
head to pour down a cutting which it was proposed should at the same time be | 
made from its right bank across the country into a stream which runs into the 
» Chilka Lake. The action of the water on this cutting would, it was proposed, 
wear it away gradaally, until the section was sufficiently large to carry off all the 
excess water of the ahanuddy, In other words, the cutting was ‘to serve th 
"purpose of an escape channel for the floods. This project was not approved 
The Government ; but a proposal made at the same time for diverting the water __ 
from the Katjooree into the Mahanuddy by means of a long atone geoyns 3 iad vie 
_ sanetio 




























‘| 

a ‘This work was a step in the right direction, inasmuch as it Sega ote “| 

deal with the difficulty at the right point, but it could not of itself, especially as © 

planned, wholly rectify the existing evils. It was plain, however, that the 

regulation of the rivers must be taken in hand at the outset, and, therefore, 

the weir at Naraje (the village situated at the gorge) was plan For 

_economy’s sake it appeared best to make use of the groyne which had en 
already built, though it was not the best alignment for a weir, To make t 

works answer the object for which it had been constructed, it was necessary to 

ee it into a complete weir of such a length and height as should reduce | 

discharge of the Katjooree to the proportion whi 

Katjooree. it’ had been calculated the two. rivers ou 

iat to Pisibiacign: The existing discharges were as 3: 4, whereas 

should be only as 3:5. This necessitated reducing the length of the 

aa onde hee as to raise it to the full height at once was 

2 haps, endanger its stability at first, the crest of | = 

Tae bern Ket yan low its ultimate cated height. To make the 


















the rivers complete, it was necessary to run an emban 
- the head of the delta across the high sands and intervening island 
Zh aaa during extraordinary floods, in order to connect the 
_ wall of the weir with the protective embankment which | rT 
_ otherwise the waters of the two rivers would mingle and lw from o 
other, and so disturb the ilibrium it waa mongit 4 to mai 
termed in the estimates the pies ding Embankment.” 
oticed that there 
















exposed to one year’s freshes, viding owas n 
_ from the Katjooree to the Mahanuddy throu gh the 
closed, and therefore it is considered ang 


which must be briefly pares 
‘into two. branches, one 
ten miles, throws 


argo ‘byah, near 
to its course, finally d didi 
Ase also discha i at these » 
‘section so much that the water ey be head 
ge and therefore count. On breaches 


sf the embankment, the water { 
their means conveyed to the sea, — 
oon a similar drai 





form of weir diorons the river 
in pretevore to that on the Go 


su euiks were then planned to Sonne of th 


_Mabanuddy, Katjooree, and Beropa; but. for the 
These weirs were 6,400, 


y. The height of the Mahanuddy and ‘Katjooree | weirs 
and of the Beropa 9 feet, exclusive of shutters 3 feet high, which 
added hereafter, whenever the development of irrigation be mes 
depth of water to be sent down the canals. 
_ The weir across the Bero ropa was placed 14 miles below the p 
wrder to save that amount of excavation in ‘the 


para 
San The bed of the Mahanuddy and | Ragooes a oust 
short distance near either bank, where a stiff clay is found, and wh 
to underlie the whole space covered by the city of Cuttack, | — 
*In the Beropa the bed for a short distance on the left bank ( 
inert not very compact ; the rest is pure sand. 
» The Mahanuddy anicut was toe ee A eenayrn bho ws 
soe 2 i sluices, but. two have as 
os Mahanudiy mrt. "structed. Those on the left’ bank 
ly deferred, in order to see what the action on the head of the 
iy ola the principal drau ep to be carried down it. The 
- has thus far proved successful in keepipg the head of that river clea 


The under-sluices were ori ly designed on the same prit 
the southern deltas; but their action has been found so feeble. 
xperiment with the design of double moveable 
ully used on rivers in France. This year will be 
will have been fairly tried, ae if sre 
ms will be very desirable, as, b reason of 
, the accumulations in the bed al 


head of the canal which is to supply Nie cust of aoe 
Katjooree, and to which the ¢ 





 dliutrict 106 having as yet st 
_ not, now be oe 


d that from the Taldundah canal is called the “wschgoag 
ed to terminate in tide water. | i 
para easy which rami be son-venietit’80 C 
from the right flank of the an 
Seton. It is intended to convey water 
of country contained between the i Be 
» which the name of the northern delta has 
about 700 square miles, and 
ost. the es ee with rice 





